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Denver [Turns Out In Force 
for National Association 


By Clarence Axman 


Denver, August 25.—Few conventions 
ever got off to a better break than the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers forty-eighth annual meeting which 
caught the attention of Denver Tuesday 
night with a turnout of 9,000 people in 
the city’s auditorium. And few speakers 
better break Merle 


Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, who 


ever got a than 


found himself brought to the city as a 
speaking attraction so powerful that one 
of the country’s biggest convention halls 
was needed to accommodate the crowd. 
Thorpe’s straight from the shoulder ad- 
dresses throughout nation in which he 
defended the profit system and warned 
wainst the administration’s steady 
march into the realm of private business, 
which, to his mind, will lead into state 
socialism if not blocked, 
here as a message which should be taken 
advantage of and given the widest pos- 
sible circulation. 


Sent Out 15,000 Invitations 
The Life Underwriters headed by the 
dynamic Isadore Samuels, general agent, 
New England Mutual Life as general 
convention chairman and J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Aetna Life, vice-chairman, and Guy 


was regarded 


J. Gay, president of Colorado Associa- 
tion were on the job for weeks back and 
wih the help of the local chamber of 
commerce they ballyhooed the event un- 
tl there was as much advance notice as 
for the arrival of a big opera troupe or 
Ringling Bros, circus or a_ presidential 
candidate on tour, The entire business 
community decided to attend. Fiftecn 
thousand invitations were sent out. 

As Thorpe linked his advocacy of the 
capitalistic system with life 
calling life insurance the b-st instrument 
for carrying out the American people’s 
sitit of individualism, the big play his 
tak got will do life insurance in this sec- 
tion a lot of good. The audience rose 
and cheered lustily when he finished and 


insurance 


the newspapers made it front page stuff. 
ladore Samuels was chairman of the 
auditorium meeting. 


Warning Against False Security 


This convention has as its keynote 
cial Security Through Life Insur- 
ace.” ©, J. Arnold, president of the 


Northwestern National Life, delivered an 
‘utstanding address on the subject. In 
‘scholarly paper, he demonstrated that 
the country’s notion that social security 
Snow here has led the people and the 
Wliticians into a false belief that the 
ttle against poverty has been won, 


forgetting that the struggle to make so- 
ciety secure is one to banish poverty 
and human misery and not merely to 
alleviate them. He traced the attempt 
to abolish poverty throughout the ages 
and coming to the birth of life insurance 
pictured what insurance had done. He 
concluded by asking agents to rededicate 
themselves to the task of giving America 
social security through life insurance. 
This convention is larger than proph- 
ets thought it would be. There is a 
good nationwide representation especi- 
ally from St. Louis, Texas and Califor- 
nia, two sectors of which want the next 
convention. Only a handful are here 
from New York including Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual Life; Sam P. Davis, Phoe- 
nix Mutual; Robert L. Jones, State Mu- 
tual; Theodore M. Riehle, president of 
the Association; Graham C. Wells, 
United States Life; John Kasoff, Mutual 
Life; Leonora Winn, Equitable Society. 
Group Meetings Before Convention 
Before the regular convention started 
there were meetings of the Million Dol- 
Table and General 


lar Round Agents 


and Managers sections and an entire 
day of women’s meetings with Helen B. 
Rockwell, National Life of Vermont, 
Cleveland, chairman of women’s group 
and the women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table and Sara Frances Jones, 
Equitable, Chicago, as chairmen, At the 
Million Dollar Round Table the guests 
of honor included Governor Allred of 
Texas and the mayor of Denver, Grant 
Taggart, chairman of the Million Dollar 
kound Table, who had been temporarily 
indisposed in Denver, recovered in time 
to be on the job. Most of the talkers 
at the Million Dollar Round Table 
breakfast were from the West. 

This year’s convention is held in a 
moving picture theatre, The Broadway. 
It was packed and jammed, even the 
stage being full, The theatre holds 1,300 
people. In a box were eleven little girls 
with red ribbons across their shoulders 
and on the ribbons was printed the word 
“Houston.” It was a ballyhoo for 1938 
meeting place. The little girls, most of 
whom from Denver and whose 
parents are insurance people, remained 


were 


O. Sam Cummings, New President, 
Has Had Wide Range of Activities 


Few presidents of business organiza- 
tions have had a wider range of activi- 
tes than has marked the career of O. 
Sam Cummings, new president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
A graduate of Northwestern University 
he became a department manager in the 
big Marshall Field store, Chicago. From 
there he joined the official family of 


the Y.M.C.A. as director of activity. 
Next he became the first international 
secretary of the Kiwanis and built up 


its membership from a handful of clubs 
to 1,000 of them with an extraordinary 
large membership. He was president of 
International Kiwanis in 1928. While in 
Kiwanis work he met the late Orville 
Thorp, who was with him on the Kiwanis 
international board. 

Thorp induced him to enter the life 
insurance business in the Fall of 1921. 
They became partners as general agents 
of Kansas City Life for Texas in 1923. 
In 1927 he went to home office as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies and 
when Thorp died in 1928 he succeeded 
him as general agent for Texas, 

Mr. Cummings has been vice-president 
and president of Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters and for past seven 
years has acted as chairman of twelve 
committees of National Association of 
Life Underwriters. He has been a 
trustee of that body, and was chairman 





O. SAM CUMMINGS 


of general agents and managers section 
of Denver convention. He has been 
director of life insurance courses in two 
universities; has lectured on life insur- 
ance at University of Texas. 


Convention 


until they got sleepy listening to the 
preliminaries, 

Among those welcoming the conven- 
tion were Ben F. Stapleton, Mayor of 
Denver; Supreme Court Justice Bake; 
Arthur J. Hamm, Wyoming insurance 
commissioner, representing the commis- 
sioner; S. F. Mutter of Kitchener, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation; Bruce Shepherd, Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, and Col. C. 
B. Robbins, American Life Convention. 
Mr. Mutter said nothing could better 
prove the nature of Canadian-United 
States close bond of relationship than the 
fact that people bought policies of either 
country without doing so from nationa- 
listic viewpoint. 

The mayor took a shot at twisting 
and replacement by Term insurance. He 
said that a life insurance man after in- 
spiring the original confidence which 
sold the insurance should keep in touch 
with the policyholder every year and if 
on the job the policy will stick. “If a 
man is ten years older than when the 
policy was first written he will find it to 
his advantage to keep the policy after a 
decade later,” he said, Col. Robbins got 
a hand when he said he was glad to meet 
the men who bring a greater measure of 
security to American .people than Con- 
gress can offer. 

Letter From President Roosevelt 

President Riehle read a letter of greet- 
ings from President Roosevelt. The ap- 
plause was polite. In his brief presi- 
dential address Riehle called attention to 
the fact that the United States through 
the Veterans Administration has paid to 
veterans and widows and other depend- 
ents since the Revolutionary War until 
the first of this year $21,000,000,000. 
Legal reserve life companies have paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries since 
1843, $42,000,000,000. 

Calling attention to the Agency Prac- 
tices Agreement, he said sixty-four com- 
panies have signed and he saw nothing 
but progress ahead in cutting down part- 
timers and eliminating unfit agents. 

He introduced Robert L. Jones as 
watchdog of the National Association’s 
treasury and O. Sam Cummings, vice- 
president, as a man who made the ma- 
chinery of this convention run smoothly ; 
also Holgar J. Johnson as chairman of 
the education committee and Frank B. 
Summers, New York Life, Boston, as 
chairman of publicity. He also praised 
W. Rankin Furey, Pittsburgh, for the 
manner in which the latter put over the 
American essay contest of the Associa- 
tion. 








President Roosevelt Says 
Life Insurance Safeguards 
Security of American Home 
Riehle 


Denver, August 25.—President 


read a letter from President Franklin 
LD. Roosevelt sent to the convention. It 
follows 

“The records of life insurance com- 


panies, than any other business, 
express the relative growth of the spirit 
and economic responsibility for 
others. The contributions which life in- 
surance companies make toward safe- 
guarding the security of American home 


more 


of social 


life go a long way in protecting our 
standard of living 
“Unless our progress serves to help 


the underprivileged to safeguard against 


want and to lighten the weight of phy- 
sical and moral degradation among the 
people, our civilization will fail to meet 
its needed objectives. The security of 


the individual and the safety of society 
are pressing problems for the leaders of 
our times. They must be met and life 
insurance companies can and will assist 
in meeting the challenge 

“It gives me great pleasure, through 
you, to extend hearty congratulations to 


all who attend the forty-eighth annual 
onvention of the Life Underwriters of 
the United States. With best wishes 
for a constructive convention, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Franklin D 


Roosevelt.’ 


Helen Rockwell Heads 
Women’s Round Table 


Denver, August 25.—Helen B. Rock- 
vell, National Life of Vermont, was 
elected chairman of the women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, 


Miss Rockwell is manager, women’s 
division Cleveland agency, 


of Vermont, of which 


National Life 
Cum- 


Trumann 





HELEN ROCKWELL 
mings is general agent. After gradua- 
tion from Oberlin College, she had ex- 
perience as a book store salesman, as 
assistant in an X-ray laboratory, as per- 


sonnel director of the General Electric 
( (Cleveland plant), and as solicitor 
for Cleveland Federated Charities. She 
then went with National Life of Ver- 


mont, Her personal production has been 
arge over a pe riod of years and she is 
i member of the Women’s Quarter Million 


Dollar Pili Table She also belongs 
to the International Business and Pro- 

ional Women’s oe and has held 

us offices in the Zona International. 
Outside of life insurance her interests 
nelude horseback riding, automobile 
rips to remote places and, amateur pho- 
tograph She expects a large number 
f women to attend the Denver conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters 
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Holgar 


Denver, August 27.—Holgar J. John- 
son, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life in Pittsburgh was elected vice- 


National 
He is one of the most forceful speakers 
in the 


president of the Association. 


business, in demand throughout 


the country on programs of life under- 
writers’ associations. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh, holds 
the degree of A.B. and during the 
World War was on active sea duty in 
the Navy. 

He began his insurance career with 


the Connecticut Mutual in 1922 in Pitts- 


burgh, rae ng em agency supervisor 
of the Lee D. Hemingway agency there. 
He taught at the Rockwell School, and 
lectured at the Y.M.C.A. Returning to 


Pittsburgh 
Mutual he not only built up a successful 


as general agent of the Penn 


agency but has been very active in as- 
sociation work, having been president of 
the Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters and of the Pennsylvania 
\ssociation, 





5. a Vice-President 





JOHNSON 


HOLGAR J 


Charles J. Zimmerman New Secretary 





C. J. ZIMMERMAN 


National As- 


new 


August 27.—The 
selected as its 


Denver, 


sociation secretary 


Charles J. 
Chicago for 


general agent in 
ticut Mutual and 
one of the most successful and popular 


Zimmerman, 
the Connec 
among the younger agency heads, 

A Dartmouth Mr. 
entered life by becoming sec- 
Asso- 
after leaving 


man Zimmerman 


insurance 
retary of the Life Underwriters 
ciation of New York City 
Next, he was a personal pro- 
ducer and supervisor with the company’s 
in New York. In 1931 he 
was transferred to Newark as general 
agent. The agency was writing $1,000,009 
a year when he took it over. He had 
tripled the production after being there 
two years. At the end of 1936 it was 
doing $5,500,000. 

In April Mr. Zimmerman was ap- 
pointed general agent at Chicago suc- 
ceeding Samuel T, Chase who retired. 

He is a chartered life underwriter, a 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and is past president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. He represented 
life insurance in a series of articles which 
Forbes Magazine printed and has writ- 
ten other articles. His personal popu- 
larity is considerable. 


college. 


Fraser agency 


National Council Hears Excellent 
Reports on All Ass’n Acctivities 


insurance as an in- 
relates to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was examined in detail Monday at the 
business session of the National Council, 
and the condition was pronounced good. 
The meeting continued throughout the 
day with reports of the various com- 
mittees and officers crowding close upon 
each other. 

Finances have advanced from a deficit 


The status of life 
stitution and as it 


ten years ago until today there is a 
healthy balance available for emer- 
gencies, and now the attention of the 
ican trustees and councillors and also 


the local associations is turning to the 
problem of bringing the story of life 
insurance to the public in a more favor- 
able light. 

President Riehle was in the chair, was 
assisted at times by Vice-President Cum- 


mings. Following are a few of the high- 
lights: 
Mr. Cummings, as chairman of the 


General Agents and Managers Section, 
reported that there are now eighty-two 
local general agents and managers asso- 
ciations, all affiliated with the National 
Association. Last year thirty such asso- 
ciations were not affiliated. Eight of the 
twelve associations in Canada are asso- 
ciate members and the other four are 
giving favorable consideration. 

Ernest W. Owen, Detroit, chairman 
of the International Council, reported 
progress in bringing the benefits of the 
National Association to life insurance 
men in other parts of the world. He 


drew a parallel with the growth of 
Rotary and envisioned the time when 
life insurance association work would 


be on a similar international plane. 

Miss Helen Rockwell of Cleveland, 
chairman of committee on women under- 
writers, told of organization of ten addi- 


tional women’s divisions during the 
year, bringing the total to seventeen 
She said 134 new members had been 


ss 28, 1937 


Mansur B. Oakes Resigns A; 
Field Consultant To As’, 
Oakes of 
Indianapolis, head of the Insurance Rp. 
search & Review Service, as field ¢op. 
sultant of the National Association 9 
Life Underwriters was revealed to th 
members of 
Monday 
In a 


Resignation of Mansur B. 


the National Council at jt 
session. 
communication to the executiy 
committee Mr. Oakes expressed his ap. 
preciation for having been selected 4 
field but stated that devel. 
opment of his organization had pr. 
gressed to the point where he felt jusij. 
fed in going ahead with the Life Pro. 
gram Club. He revealed that develop- 
ment of this club had been contemplate 
by him for several years. 
Vice-President O. Sam Cummings, wh 
read the communication at the reques 
of President Riehle, also announced tha: 
the national trustees at their breakfas 
meeting had voted to accept the resig. 
nation but with much regret. He als 
read a resolution of appreciation. 


consultant, 


Jack Lauer Made Chairman 
Million Dollar Round Table 


Denver, August 25.— Jack Lauer of 
Cincinnati was elected chairman of th 





JACK L 


AUER 


Million Dollar Round Table for the com- 
ing year. Formerly with the Pem 
Mutual he is now an independent agent 
He has paid for a million a year sinc 
entering the business in 1922. He suc- 
ceeds Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo- 
ming, California- Western States Life. 
Paul C. Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual 
Boston, and Henry G. Mosler, Massa 
chusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, wer 
elected to the executive committee 


added to association rolls through the 
women’s sections. : 

Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, in fe 
porting for the committee on education 
and also for Life Insurance Week, told 
of the success of the national essa) 
contest inaugurated this year by the 
association. He paid tribute to W 
Rankin Furey, Pittsburgh, for the out 
standing job of organization that he 
did in promoting the idea. Two hun- 
dred associations participated; students 
in 1,500 high schools submitted letters; 
and 150,0C0 students contested. Prizes 
were given by 125 local associations ag 
gregating $10,000. Mr. Riehle said the 
contest had far exceeded all expecta 
tions. 

Gains in membership, 
finances, increased interest, 
other favorable factors were 
during the day. 


improvement ™ 
and various 
reported 
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Convention Notes 








Ernest W. Owen, manager Sun Life, 
Detroit, is receiving congratulations on 
the marriage of his daughter, Katherine 
\Macaulay Owen, to John Dyson-Taylor, 
London, a member of Lloyd’s of London, 
They were married July 30. Mrs, Dyson- 
Taylor is a granddaughter of Thos. B. 
Macaulay, chairman of board, Sun Life. 





Jesse S. Jones, chairman Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, scheduled to 
make an address before National Asso- 
ciation Friday, could not attend the con- 
vention, and in his place came Charles 
Henderson, former senator from Nevada 
and a member of the R.F.C, board. 





John Clegg, son of former president 
of National Association who is a leading 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
joined the agency forces of the Penn 
Mutual. John Clegg is a graduate of 
Staunton Military Academy and Whar- 
ton School of Finance. For five years 
he has been with the Guaranty Trust 
of New York. Recently, he has been 
Chicago manager. 

The St. Louis association of life un- 
derwriters chartered a special train to 
bring to the convention sixty-one life 
insurance men of that city. St. Louis 
bid for the next convention. A large 
Texas delegation was also present. Gov- 
ernor Allred came to Denver on Tuesday 
to use his influence for Houston as next 
convention city. 


Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York, flew to the convention from New 
York Sunday. At Buffalo Sidney Werti- 
mer, manager Prudential, joined him 
on the plane. 








Dr. S. S. Huebner of Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 
and of American College of Life Under- 
writers, who has been in poor health, 
is attending the convention. With the 
exception of his university talks he has 
been cutting out all public appearances, 
but decided to speak in Denver. He has 
been attending the National Association 
convention for years, 





The Houston and Texas delegation 
which is making their third consecutive 
bid to the National Association to meet 
in Houston presented a Spanish trio 
composed of a young woman singer and 
two men, all garbed in Latin-American 
costumes. The men offering accompani- 
ment on a trumpet and guitar, the trio 
serenaded the delegates in the lobbies 
of the Cosmopolitan and Brown Palace, 
and also gave programs in the dining 
rooms in the evening at the request of 
the hotels. They are members of the 
Latin-America Orchestra, a troup of 
professionals which makes its headquar- 
ters in Houston. The singer is Miss 
Conchita Martinez; the men Manuel 
Contreras and Rubin Minchaca. 





Constitution Anniversary 


Denver, August 26 — Congress has 
created a United States Constitution 
Sesqui-centennial commission to arrange 
a fitting nationwide observance of the 
130th anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
commission has invited the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to partici- 
pate in the anniversary. Resolutions of 
the National Association endorse the 
Program of observance of the Constitu- 
ion anniversary and pledges the organ- 
ization to extend every cooperation with 
the United States commission. 





No Contest Over Trustees 

Denver, Aug. 25—There was no con- 
test over trustees although it was thought 
there would be because the name of 
‘nest A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis, who had been a trustee, 
Was not put forward for re-election. It 
developed this was at his request, 


President Riehle Tells of Great Social 


and Economic Service of Life Insurance 


As president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters holding its 
forty-eighth annual convention this week 
at Denver, President Theodore M. 
Riehle, a general agent in New York 
City for the Equitable Society, told of 
the wide social and economic services 
performed by the institution of life in- 
surance for the American people. . 

The grand total of all benefits paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries by all 
United States companies from the be- 
ginning of legal reserve life insurance 
in this country, that is 1845 up to and 
including 1936, amounted to about $41,- 
900,000,000 in these ninety-two years- . 

Reviewing this in the light of recent 
years, it is interesting to note, he said, 
that since the end of 1929, Amerig¢an 
life insurance companies have paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries over $18,- 
000,000,000—enough, for example, to pro- 
vide an income of $150 a month to more 
than a million families for 10 years, In 


1936 alone, the amount paid out was 
2,400,000,000. Upsetting the old idea 
that “you have to die to win”, $1,460,- 


000,000—more than 60% of the total 
amount paid out in that one year—went 
to living policyholders. 


Women Policyholders Increase 


Not so many years ago, most people 
looked upon life insurance as semething 
for men alone. But now, more and more 
women are discovering its benefits and 
are rapidly joining the ranks of Amer- 
ica’s 64.000,000 policyholders. 

In 1915, the number of policies owned 
by women was probably not more than 
3 per cent of the total. Today, life in; 
surance companies are reporting that the 
number of policies issued to women is 
running as high as 26% of the total. 


Americans Own 70% of World’s Life 
Insurance 

Only 7% of the world’s population 
lives in America, yet Americans own 
70% of the world’s life insurance. And 
yet America is amazingly uninsured. The 
total insurance in force in this country 
represents only about a year and eight 
months of income. The average is a 
trifle over $800 of insurance for each 
person, which, after paying medical and 
funeral expenses leaves little or nothing 
for living dependents. Premiums were 
5.9 per cent of national income in 1936. 





RIEHLE 


THEODORE M. 


In that year, national income was $602,- 
056,000,000 and the premium income was 
$3,673,053,438. The human life values of 
Americans, estimated recently at $1,200,- 
000,000,000, or about four times the total 
of all property values of the country, 
have been far from covered by life in- 
surance. 

In 1900 only one person in eight owned 
life insurance. Today, every other 
American owns a life insurance policy. 
In other words, 64,000,000 Americans are 
building up future security for them- 
selves and their families, step by step, 
through life insurance. These millions 
of foresighted Americans, and their fam- 
ilies, too, stand to benefit from the $104,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance now in force. 


64,000,000 Own Life Insurance 


Mr. Riehle pointed out that the assets 
of American legal reserve life insurance 
companies, totaling approximately $26,- 
000,000,000 are really owned by 64,000,000 
men and women who are policyholders. 
This army of provident people have 
pooled their resources and are express- 
ing their American love for freedom, by 
banding together to achieve individual 
security, security against leaving depend- 


Houston Wins 1938 Convention 


Denver, August 25—When Governor 
James V. Allred of Texas got through 
talking before the council of the National 
Association in putting forward the name 
of Houston for the 1938 convention, St. 
Louis might as well have withdrawn. 
There was nothing to the contest as 
Houston won 111 to 49. Houston had 
been turned down a couple of times and 
sent its biggest figure to Denver to talk 
for the town. Young, well-dressed, full 
of pep, he went into the history of the 
state and its personalities in a way which 
brought salvos of cheers. Others who 
spoke for Houston were Joe Smith, 
Aetna Life: C. Vivian Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati, and Paul Conway, Albany. 

The Governor’s biggest hit was when 


Round Table Executive Com. 

Denver, August 25—The new executive 
committee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table consists of Jack Lauer, independ- 
ent producer and new chairman of the 


Round Table, Cincinnati; Paul C. San- 
born, Connecticut Mutual, Boston; and 
Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles. 











he said that Houston had everything 
which St. Louis has except a zoo, and 
that choosing a convention city is not 
monkey business. 

St. Louis was represented by Arthur P. 
Shugg, Aetna Life; H. Arch Morris, 
National Life of Vermont; Adam Rosen- 
thal, Connecticut Mutual, and president 
of the St. Louis Underwriters Associa- 
ons and Dallas Alderman, Kansas City 
Life. 

Arthur V. Youngman, president of the 
New York Association made an explana- 
tion of why New York withdrew an 
invitation to that city during the World’s 
Fair year. He said hotels could not 
guarantee to furnish adequate. accom- 
modations for the convention. 





American College Officers 


Denver, August 25—The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters re-elected as 
chairman, Ernest J. Clark; president, 
Dr. S. S. Huebner; vice-president, Wil- 
liam M. Duff; dean, Dr. David McCahan; 


secretary, John Stevenson; treasurer, 
Franklin W. Ganse; counsel, Robert 
Dechert. It also re-clected the board of 


directors. 





Officers Elected 


President 


O. Sam Cummings 
Kansas City Life, Dallas 


Vice-President 


Holgar J. Johnson 
Penn Mutual Life, Pittsburgh 


Treasurer 


Robert L. Jones 
State Mutual, New York 


Secretary 


Charles J. Zimmerman 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Chicago 


Trustees for One Year 
John W. Yates 
Los Angeles, Massachusetts Mutual 
William M. Duff 
Pittsburgh, Equitable Society 


Trustees for Long Term 
Ray F. Hodges 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
Isadore Samuels 
New England Mutual, Denver 


Frank B. Summers 
New York Life, Boston 


J. Hawley Wilson 
Massachusetts Mutual, Peoria 


John A. Witherspoon 
John Hancock, Nashville 





ent families if they die too soon and 
against their own dependence upon 
others if they live too long. 

Although the average purchaser of life 
insurance visualizes his purchase as pro- 
tection and security for his family and 
himself, his premium dollars are really 
far more than that. The moment he 
purchases a policy he becomes a share- 
holder in American industry, an investor 
in community development, a participant 
in farm financing. For the policyholder’s 
dollar, while being carefully conserved, 
must also be kept at work because the 
interest it earns is an important factor 
in keeping the cost of insurance as low 
as possible, 


Assets Invested in American Industry 


The dollars of sixty-four million 
American life insurance owners, are fin- 
ancing the purchase of homes, farms, 
and places for business. Five billion dol- 
lars of life insurance money is invested 
in first mortgages—enough money to 
build 20 cities, each with thirty-five 
thousand homes. Another five and one- 
half billions of life insurance funds is 
helping finance Federal, State, municipal 
and county governments—a fund suffi- 
cient to build schools for eight million 
children. 

The three billions invested in railroad 
securities would be adequate to put ten 
streamlined trains on every thousand 
miles of track in the United States. Pub- 
lic utility investments total two and one- 
half billion dollars are playing their part 
in better and cheaper light, heat, power 
and communications. 

The policyholder’s dollar is working 
for him and his family, and at the same 
time is helping to create more jobs, more 
business, more industry, and a better 
country in which to live, continued Mr. 
Riehle. 

Life insurance companies are not great 
rich corporations in the usual meaning 
of the term but great aggregations of 
human beings, he stated. Life insurance 
is a social and economic institution, not 
a mere commercial enterprise operating 
on the two major premises of supply and 
demand and profit and loss. 
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Life Insurance Has Been One of Most 


Potent Factors in Social Security 


Sounding a vigorous warning against 
the dangers of accepting social security 
as an accomplished fact, O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National 
Life, urged the American people to re- 
new their fight for a secure society, in 
a thoughtful and challenging address 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Denver, August 26, on 
the theme subject of their convention, 
“Social Security Through Life Insur- 
ance.” 

America’s prospect of true security 
lies’ in marshalling all the forces of 
industry and government in continuing 
the qge-old war against poverty, Mr. 
Arnold declared, citing the tremendous 
development of wealth and welfare in 
this country during the fifty years be- 
fore the depression, as evidence that 
this nation made greater progress than 
any other nation in history toward wip- 
ing out a fixed poverty class. He told 
his audience that he sensed a new op- 
portunity’ and a new breadth of: Service 
for life insurance in the continued 
march toward our goal of real security 
for America. 


Will Not Turn Back 


“To men of substance life insurance 
has opened new avenues by which their 
substance may be protected against the 
inroads of depression, of taxation, and 
business hazards,” Mr. Arnold said. 
“To millions’ .of ‘Americans of average 
means,.it has taught the saving value 
and timely rewards of individual secur- 
ity. This example was not lost upon 
countless others who were prevented 
by. poverty from owning life insurance. 
None. of.,these millions, rich or poor, 
will be content to turn back. In Ameri- 
ca’s future; plenty will further dispel 
privation, well- being will further re- 
place misery, and every orderly process 
of industry and government will be 
marshalled to raise more and more of 
our people’ to a level of well-being at 
which they may build increasing securi- 
ty: for themselves through life insur- 
ance, 

“Never until America was founded 
did men vision the possibility that pov- 
erty could be abolished,” the speaker 
said. “Earlier societies were content to 
compromise with hardship, and thus 
men: became slaves or serfs or the sub- 
jects of. despots, trading their birthright 
of,.freedom for the. small measure of 
security which their masters or rulers 
could give them. 


Fixed Poverty Class 


“America refused to accept the fact 
that there should ever be in this land 
ai fixed ér permanent poverty class. Our 
history’‘has been the history of encour- 
agement’ for all our people who would 
escape poverty, and there is no more 
striking page in history than that which 
recounts the thousands and millions: of 
Americans who have struggled from 
poverty to security. America has had 
poverty, to be sure. But against the 
specter of a fixed poverty for any por- 
tion of its people America created the 
many new weapons of science and in- 
dustry which warred go successfully on 
drudgery, disease, disablement, prema- 
ture death, social and moral decay, ig- 
norance, greed, and all the other ene- 
mies of security. And it was to fight this 
specter that America seized upon, re- 
fined and brought to millions of its peo- 


ple life insurance, man’s greatest single 
social invention for protecting and 
making secure a people. 


Closer to Social Security 


“We in America today need a true 
understanding of the forces which have 
in so short a time builded our great 
nation,” he said. “We need a clear- 
sighted vision of the upward path along 
which these forces brought a great peo- 
ple closer and closer to social security. 
Indeed, he who fails to see that path 
clearly is blind to America’s future; for 
it is upward and forward on that same 
path that America is moving today, and 
will move with accelerated pace in 
years to come.” 

While population a little more 
doubled in the fifty 
1929, Mr. 
wealth 


than 
years ending with 
Arnold pointed out, national 
multiplied nine times, income 
ten times and the nation’s wage bill 
13% times. At the end of the period 
the United States, with seven per cent 
of the world’s population, owned 45% 
of the world’s wealth. As typical of the 
tremendous results attained in translat- 
ing this wealth into social well-being. 
he cited the growth of philanthropy; of 
science with its myriads of inventions 
which cut down drudgery in home, fac- 
tory and field; advances of medicine in 
disease prevention and lengthening of 
life; reduction of industrial accidents; 
growth of voluntary pension plans; de- 
velopment of religious, secular and 
other social agencies fighting moral de- 
cay; growth of popular education with 
its accompanying decline in illiteracy 
and development of vocational training ; 
increase in savings accounts; and the 
curbing of vicious practices such as 
usury and child labor. 


Heavy Losses Wiped Out 
Outlining the life 


1 part insurance 
played in the war on poverty during 
this 50-year period, the speaker said 


that life insurance companies wiped out 
almost 10 billions of economic loss 
brought about through premature death 
and paid back 12 billions of savings to 
living persons. In this period the 
amount of life insurance in force in this 
country multiplied sixty-four times and 
the number of individual life insurance 
policies multiplied 131 times. Premium 
payments multiplied nearly six times as 
fast as national income; payments to 
policyholders multiplied thirty - seven 
times; and assets multiplied thirty-nine 
times, mounting many times faster than 
population, wealth, manufactures, or 
agriculture. Through this union of in- 
surance and savings, a rebuke to those 
critics of life insurance who say that 
insurance and savings should not go 
hand in hand, America’s millions of 
policyholders came to hold a vast stake 
in American industry. 

“IT have often maintained that the 
men who direct the destinies of an in- 
stitution are as important an indication 
of its strength as are the figures of its 
financial statement,” Mr. Arnold said 
in referring to the contribution of life 
insurance management in_ liberalizing 
the terms of contracts and in devising 
new contracts to meet specific needs. 
“One of the earliest business institu- 
tions to come under the supervision of 
government, it is characteristic of 
American advance of those fifty years 
that each reform and each ruling set 
forth for life insurance simply con- 
firmed and made general what the 
leaders of the industry had themselves 


already initiated and put widely into 
practice—frequently many | years in ad- 
vance of legislative action.” 
Will Reject Substitutes 
Depression made security once more 
a live issue, Mr. Arnold said, but ex- 
pressed confidence that his listeners— 





O. J. ARNOLD 


“daily workers in the task of building 
security for society’—and the Ameri- 
can people will reject old substitutes for 
security in the form of dictatorship, 
permanent restriction of productive 
power, or indeed, any other modification 
of the American plan. 

“All history has proved again and 
again that a productive, vigorous, and 
creative people, working in and through 
such institutions as they may inspire, 
afford the only promise of a true se- 
curity. To assume that security can be 
a gift to a people who are not in them- 
selves vigorously productive and crea- 
tive is to assume the impossible. Gov- 
ernment should encourage those crea- 
tive forces at all times; for that pur- 


pose democratic government exists. 
Government, moreover, can and should 
be a vital power in solidifying such 


gains as prove sound and enlightening, 
bringing into line the laggards and the 
unsocial fringe which would violate so- 
ciety for individual ends. But the task 
of gaining security is far too great for 
government to assume alone. For true 
progress and eventual victory in this 
age-old battle for security we must look 
to a vigorous society in which every 
agency is everlastingly seeking to en- 
hance the security of its people.” 

Mr. Arnold referred to the perfor- 
mance of life insurance in “priming the 
pump” of recovery during six depres- 
sion years to the extent of 16 billion 
dollars in payments, at the same time 
increasing the savings fund represented 
by life insurance assets, by 5% billions. 


He contrasted this “pay as you go” 
economy with that of government 
which poured five billions into relief 


and work-relief agencies, “and by just 
that staggering amount added to the 
increasing mortgage being fastened on 
our nation’s future.” 

Envisions Future 


In closing, Mr. Arnold turned to en- 


vision the future opportunities for th, 
men and women in life insurance. 

“That is the dollar ,bicture—the money 
picture if you will,” said Mr. Arnoli 
“But this dollar picture is only a smal 
fraction of the evidence. It is in th 
realm of morale, of character, and oj 
moral fiber that these dollars transla 
themselves into sound public welfare anj 
human well-being. I question whether , 
wholesome feeling of well-being can con 
to the man who must live for today by 
borrowing from the nation’s future. Cer. 
tainly the moral softening that take 
place under those circumstances is fa; 
removed from the spirit, the characte; 
and the well-being of the man who ha 
builded his own security. His is the stal. 
wart type of character our nation mus 
build if we are to have a strong and; 
secure society. 

“These results of life insurance in do- 
lars, and in spiritual values, are far to 
great and too significant to be passe 
by lightly. They point to no compr- 
mise with poverty in America, no policy 
of restriction, no admission of defeat 
It would be foolhardy if we were to plot 
America’s future only on the failures 
and the shortcomings of our society re- 
vealed by the depression, Sanity de- 
mands that our future path be plotted 
upon those elements in our society which 
have proved successful and worthwhile 
And to all but those who would shut 
their eyes to such facts, America’s past 
and America’s present point unerringl 
to our future—a future such as no na- 
tion has ever known, a future of true 
security. 

“In that future, I sense a new oppor- 
tunity and a new breadth of service for 
the men and women of life insurance. 
I sense that every class of our people has 
gained new faith in the security that can 
be won through life insurance. To men 
of substance life insurance has opened 
up new avenues by which their substance 
may be protected against the inroads 
of depression, of taxation, and business 
hazards. To millions of Americans of 
average means, it has taught the saving 
value and timely rewards of individual 
security. And I know that this example 
was not lost upon countless others who 
were prevented by poverty from owning 
life insurance. None of these millions, 
rich or poor, will be content to tum 
back. In America’s future, plenty will 
further dispel privation, well-being will 
further replace misery, and every orderly 
process of industry and of govenment 
will be marshalled to raise more and 
more of our people to a level of well- 
being at which they may build increasing 
security for themselves through life in- 
surance. 

Upholding America’s Ideal 

“That is the destiny of life insurance 
in America as I see it today. And to 
the call of that destiny I know you are 
prepared to respond. I know there burns 
today in the hearts of our 200,000 life 
underwriters a zeal and a faith that are 
a thing of great moment for all the peo- 
ple of America. For you are among the 
staunchest of laborers who must. build 
this citadel of security for our society 
And as Theodore Roosevelt once said 
‘The credit belong to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face 
marred by dust and sweat of blood; who 
strives valiantly ; who errs and _ comes 
short again and again; who knows the 


great enthusiasm, the great devotion, an 
spends himself in a worthy cause; who 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Too Much Dependence on Government 
Means Disillusionment, Says Dr. Frank 


Denver, August 26.—Dr. Glenn Frank, 
omer president of the University of 
Wisconsin and now in the publishing 
with the Agricultural World 
principal audience had the Na- 
receptive 


business 
is his 
nal Association as a 
nd enthusiastic audience when, in his 
; ik on insuring the nation’s future, he 
iclared that this does not mean that 


most 


the nation must insure everyone and 
ate a nation of weaklings; dependents 
md bureaucrats. The 
yending lots of money on prevention 


It is more important to 


government is 


{ soil erosion 
prevent human erosion, Undue paternal- 
sn on the part of the government can 
spoil an entire generation of people, 
a parent can spoil a child. 


guarantee a 


st as 
The government must 
measure of social security but only in 
»way which can develop private initia- 
ive and private enterprise of the people 
The future must see the government 
n fear of the people, not the people in 
jear of the government, If the people 
lepend too much on politicians they 
vill have only disillusionment. Persist- 
nt and feasible social security must be 
vorked out with the realism of the me- 
chanical and economic scientist, the 
practicality of the private business and 
ndustrial executive and the efficiency 
d wisdom of government administra- 
tion, 

There is no political Svengali who can 
ure economic maladministration, Dr. 
Frank said. We must look beyond the 
low of promises which cannot be trans- 
uted into performance. There is a 
int beyond which the government can- 
not go without destroying the civiliza- 

1 which it purports to be saving. A 


O. J. Arnold 


(Continued from Page 6) 

it best knows in the end the triumph 
f high achievement; and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
laring bravely; so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid souls 
vho know neither victory nor defeat.’ 
“We shall not know defeat in the 
battle against human poverty and priva- 
ion, nor shall we within our lifetime 
laste the fruits of final victory. But this 
| know: history shall record that in this 
rucial time we men and women of life 
isurance responded to the call for faith 
n life, for belief in America’s ideal. 
“We will not compromise with pov- 
ety. We will not join with those who 
vould place upon the backs of mankind 
everlasting misery. But we shall take 
ur place with the doctor, the research 
an, the inventor, the engineer, the 
social worker, and the statesman, as true 
builders of security for our society. In- 
yired by the love of humane and brave 
ving, we shall press ever forward, ever 
1a closer to our goal of security for 


"A decade ago Charles Evans Hughes 
fave to a gathering of life insurance 
men this thought, which once more points 
ne way to us today. ‘One of the most 
mportant lessons of life is that success 
must continually be won... . It is not 
worthwhile to talk of the end of a period, 
‘or you are always at the beginning of 
‘tew one. You cannot rest content. 
You have been vigilant; it remains to 
more vigilant. You have been faith- 
tu, but fidelity is an active virtue which 
‘mands its daily sacrifice of any 
unter interest, its daily response in 
nergetic service.’ 

In that spirit we shall return to our 
“mes from this meeting, re-dedicated 
0 the task of giving America social se- 
ity through life insurance.” 














DR. GLENN FRANK 


nation demanding alms at the gates of 
the government signalizes decay. 

Dr. Frank concluded by saying that 
the nation is drifting in three ways and 
what will be the final destination he 
does not know. He does not think we 
are going to get back to unbridled in- 
dividualism nor that we will bow to dic- 
tatorship in the Russian, German and 
Italian sense. We are not going to sell 
ourselves into slavery to state nor to 
make our government a «overeign in- 
stead of a servant. The new leadership 
will be to combine the best thoughts 
and practices of individual enterprise. 
voluntary group action and state admin- 
istration. 
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Everything Calm Along Convention 
Front With No Fireworks as of Old 


Denver, August 26.—Nothing could be 
calmer and more peaceful than the cur- 
rent convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. If anybody presented a sensa- 
tional resolution to the resolutions com- 
mittee, or a man got up on the floor to 
make a radical talk, or offer a cuckoo 
idea, most of the conventioneers would 
almost pass out. 

When the only cheering and excite- 
ment in a convention of insurance men 
makes its appearance at a battle between 
two cities as to which shall get the con- 
vention and that battle and those cheers 
are not on the convention floor, then 
it doesn’t take much imagination to pic- 
ture a playwright here famishing for 
lack of dramatic material. 

The truth is that with seminars, group 
meetings and main convention proceed- 
ings devoted to set papers or addresses 
of welcome, floor personalities which 
really put pep into conventions are not 
in evidence in the National Association 


of Life Underwriters as in the old days 
when Edward A. Woods, Charles J. 
Edwards and other general agents made 
fireworks. That was in the period when 
other company representatives accused 
the association of being run by “the 
Equitable gang.” Whether the associa- 
tion was run by a clique or not, the 
conventions then were exciting. 

This there hasn’t even been a 
single managers of the 
Brown Palace, or Cosmopolitan, or 
Shirley Plaza that there is too much 
singing in any room. The lobbies are 
as circumspect as the choir loft of the 


week 
complaint to 
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More than 100 Insurance Organizations have 
selected this Hotel as their meeting place, 
many of these groups having met here several 
times. 


Location, facilities and service have made this 
Hotel the ideal Convention Headquarters for 
Insurance Organizations. 


W. M. DEWEY, Managing Director 
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Fourth Congregational Church. Princi- 
pal discussion in hotel and convention 
lobbies is whether there is any chance 
of getting a lower berth home. 

Denver is a fine town in every respect 
except it is not easy for conventions to 
get away in lower berths. Many of 
those here have taken advantage of the 
trip to visit Estes Park and other beau- 
tiful Colorado resorts, The weather has 
been hot, but the mayor said one can 
easily escape the heat by going into the 
mountains. “Travel fifty miles from 
Denver,” he said, “and you reach the 
top of a glacier.” This is the truth. 
But you have to go to the glacier; the 
glacier will not come to you. 





Re-elected Treasurer 





ROBERT L. JONES 


Robert L. Jones of the State Mutual 
Life, who several years ago became 
known as the perennial treasurer of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was re-elected treasurer for an- 
other term at the annual convention in 
Denver. After more than fifty years 
in the business he retired recently from 
his position as general agent in New 
York City but he continues to write life 
insurance as a personal producer and 
to service the large volume of business 
he has placed on the books. He has 
been in the business since June, 1882. 


Kellogg Van Winkle 
New C.L.U. President 


Kellogg Van Winkle, agency manager 
for the Equitable Society at Los An- 
geles, is the new national president of 
ae 

Mr. Van Winkle has been a large pro- 
ducer for many years. He has been ac- 
tive in both the local and state Life Un- 
derwriters Associations serving both as 
president. For some years he made a 
practice of traveling for three months 
of the year as he wrote a large volume 
of business in nine months. He has trav- 
eled all over the world on these trips, 
going to remote parts of the globe. 








Stop At Colorado Springs 


Before coming to Denver for the busi- 
ness sessions the Million Dollar Round 
Table members gathered at Colorado 
Springs for a golf tournament, a chuck 
wagon feed and a visit to Pike’s Peak 


One of the members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, Tom Murrell of 
Los Angeles, Mutual Benefit general 


agent, was thrown from a horse and 
injured, although not seriously. 
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inimum Incomes for 


The following address by Mr. Patterson 
Was the closing feature of the Wednes- 
day morning session of the convention. 

Figures on what minimum income 
ought to be in the United States were 
given in the recent Gallup Poll of Public 
Opinion. What is the smallest amount 
of income a typical American family of 
four persons must have in order to have 
merely a decent living standard? Thirty 
dollars per week or $1,560 per year. To 
: step farther, the poll also states 
that the average income for four must 
be not less than $38 per week or $1,950 
per year to enable them to live with 
health and comfort. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
labor, meanwhile, has named a goal of 
$3,600 minimum per year for the work- 
ing man. With public interest focused 
on this vital subject, can we in the life 
insurance business disregard it in con- 
sidering the future of the men and wom- 
en who make our business possible ? 

Of the 143 billions of life insurance 
in force throughout the world, 108 bil- 
lions, or 76% is in force in America. 
Why is this? Only because of the so- 
called American Agency System de- 
veloped in this country and Canada, It 


LO a 


is the efforts of such men and women 
as are represented in this group here 
today that have built this astounding 


record of public service. Should we not, 
in this association, therefore, take every 
step possible toward bringing about bet- 
ter conditions for those who are mer- 
chandizing our product so successfully 
in the field? And, should we not do 
this ? 


2 


now! 


Facts About Minimum Income 


From coast to coast, ask any general 
agent or manager—ask any successful 
underwriter—ask any home office agency 
man—he will tell you that the great 
problem today in agency management is 
raising the minimum level of income to 
a point where each man with a rate 
book for a representative company can 
do three things: 1—Pay his current bills; 
and 2—Live decently, so that he and his 
family can count on the necessities of 
life; and 3—Carry a reasonable amount 
of life insurance for his family and for 
his own independence in old age. 


Why does this problem exist? The 
answer is relatively simple. It is gen- 
erally agreed that about 30% of our 


underwriters produce about 70% of the 
total volume of new business each year. 
It is not difficult to understand, there- 
fore, why so many of the other 70% 
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hang on the fringe of the decent living 
standard so necessary to the respectable 
citizen of our commonwealth, 

No one can deny the statement that 
the institution of life insurance is held 
in the highest regard by the American 
public today. On the other hand, no 
one can deny the statement that there 
is a marked indifference generally to the 
career of life insurance selling on the 
part of the American public today. Is 
this because we can point to no emi- 
nently capable and successful men in 
the business today, or in the past? Is 
it because there is no need for intelli- 
gence and ability in life underwriting? 
Is it because the scope of our service 
is limited? Is it because there is no 
opportunity in the future? Of course 
not. We all know that. It is solely 
and simply because we have allowed to 
come in and remain in our business a 
horde of men unsuited and unfit for life 
insurance selling with the result that of 
every 100 men who start life insurance 
selling on a whole-time basis, reports 
show only 49 remain a full year and 
only 27 remain two years. Suppose that 
of every 100 doctors who started prac- 
ticing medicine, only 27 remained in the 
profession at the end of two years. 
Wouldn’t the public take, and be en- 
titled to take, the same indifferent atti- 
tude toward this profession as they take 
toward life insurance selling at the pres- 
ent time? 

Not until the standards both of se- 
lection and of performance are raised, 
is there, in my opinion, any real possi- 
bility that the minimum level of income 
for life underwriters can be raised. And 
not until we build our plans for de- 
veloping salesman to fit the man we 
want to come into our business rather 
than the man who happens to come in, 
will we make much progress along this 
line, 

Our Responsibility 


After seven months of home office 
work my point of view on agency prob- 
lems hasn’t changed. Whether we are 
looking at the question of minimum in- 
comes as personal producers, heads of 
agency organizations in the field, or 
company executives, we all know that 
the public point of view in regard to life 
insurance selling won’t change unless we 
ourselves change that point of view. It 
is time for all of us to get busy and do 
something more about it rather than 
just to keep on talking about it. 

Last December, at the thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life 
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ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


Insurance Presidents in New York City, 
in speaking for the National Association, 
I said: 

“Is not the public’s chief criticism of 
life insurance today, if not the only one, 
aimed at our methods of distributing our 
product? Would not a constant and 
critical analysis of the agency force of 
each company during the next five years 
bring worth-while results? Would not 
the more careful selection of field repre- 
sentatives and the more thorough train- 
ing of new appointees develop “career” 
men in our business, just as the new sys- 
tem in use during the past fifteen years 
in the State Department of the United 
States Government has developed “ca- 
reer” men in our diplomatic service, both 
at home and abroad? Would not a more 
searching investigation of the qualifica- 
tions and background of every man and 
woman who applies for an agency con- 
tract actually create, in a few years, a 
sincere desire on the part of the youth 
of the nation to associate themselves 
with the selling branch of this great 
business of ours?” And then I added, 
in that address: “Now, the question is: 
Would a program of this kind reduce 
any company’s annual volume of new 
business to any marked degree ?” 

My answer was that I doubted if it 
would reduce their business. I have 
taken the trouble to find out the five- 
year experience of one company with 
which I am very familiar and which had 
already made an effort to follow a similar 
program. Here is the result. This par- 
ticular company had 25% fewer con- 
tracts in force at the end of 1936 than 
it had at the beginning of 1932 and yet, 
not only did it not show a decrease dur- 
ing those five years but, orf the contrary, 
it showed a steady material increase year 
after year up to and including 1936 and 
has continued to do so during the first 
seven months of 1937. The change in 
business conditions played some part in 
this picture, but I think the results 
furnish a pretty satisfactory answer as 
to the effect of a program of this kind 
on a company’s volume and consequently 
on the average income of that company’s 
individual underwriters, 

Most men of experience in the life in- 
surance business will admit that one of 
the greatest drawbacks in the past has 
been the general tendency to build agen- 
cies upon the foundation of a large num- 
ber of failures or mediocre successes 
rather than a determination to develop 
groups of successful producers. In other 


Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


words, too many obviously unfit me) 
have been brought into some agen 
organizations of some companies in the 
hope that, individually, they will produc 
a small amount which, in the aggregate 
will be substantial. Anyone can see hoy 
the correction of this situation woul 
help to raise the minimum income |ey¢ 
of life underwriters. 


The Agency Practices Agreement 

It secms fair to say that the Agenc 
Practices Agreement initiated and spop. 
sored by this organization, has been » 
forward step in the right direction, It js 
not a perfect instrument but my hope js 
that with some future adjustment it wil 
be so satisfactory that we shall all } 
willing to stick by it. Without some 
such aereement, the chances are that 
there will not be as much progress mat 
in the coming decade as there was in the 
one just past. Walter Lippmann, in com. 
menting on the dangers of an irrecon- 
cilable attitude among the _ political 
groups, compared the situation to that 
existing in a moving picture theater in 
case of fire. “Tf,” he said, “the irresistib) 
party of the extreme left which is scram- 
bling for the exits, collides with the 
immovable party of the extreme right, 
which doesn’t believe in rushing fron 
fires. the result is disastrous to every- 
bedv.” 

We can make far more progress if w 
attempt to iron out difficulties by some 
form of agreement and, in my opinion 
the results are bound to be unfortunate 
if we can’t get together in working out 
a solution to our common problem. 

A Long-Range Job 

Naturally, we all realize that this isn't 
a job that can be finished by Saturday 
night, for “Utopia is approached by de- 
grees not decrees.” It was very encourag- 
ing to me the other day, though, to dis- 
cover a so-called “Life Agents Instruc- 
tion Book” which was published about 
fifty years before John Stevenson de- 
veloped a practical system of training 
for the work of life insurance selling 
and laid the foundation for the adequate 
education of life underwriters, This in- 
struction book was copyrighted in 18/4 
and while, as far as sales suggestions 
are concerned, I wouldn’t hesitate t 
offer this manual to first-rate producers 
today, I was startled at some of th 
statements it contained about life in- 
surance companies. 

A sub-heading of one of the chapter 
was “Some Companies Insist Upon the 
Truth in Soliciting” and the text went 
on to say that “they are not so numer 
ous as they should be. but we hope their 
number is annually increasing.” More- 
over, in the chapter on “Choosing 4 
Company,” the following advice is given 
to prospective life insurance salesmen: 

“A company in this country can 
more progress without agents than 4 
general can fight without soldiers; and 
if agents understood their importance 
and value, so as to insist upon goo 
companies or none, one great improve- 
ment would be accomplished. Ther 
every choice of a company would be 
emphatic endorsement of its officers ané 
plans, and every rejection would be am 


equally significant condemnation 
them.” 3 ; 
If we found these remarks in amy 


insurance periodical today we'd think 
the editor had lost his mind for the 
situation which caused them has bee 
corrected long ago. In my opinion, t& 
marks about companies which bring !" 
and allow dozens of salesmen to remait 
in the business when they are, obviously, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Some “Millionaires” From the Round “lable 
‘Tell How ‘They Work 


\n innovation at this convention was 


the Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
t the main session Wednesday, re- 
inder of the former “Echoes of the 


Round Table,” at which Grant Taggart, 
ound Table chairman, presided and sev- 
eral of the made brief 
alks, In introducing this feature Chair- 
man Taggart said in part: 

“My duties of the past year have given 
me the rare and very great privilege of 
a closer association with the million dol- 
lar producers of, what to me at least, 
sthe best of businesses. The experiences 
that have been mine will not only never 
be forgotten but will always be cherished. 
they have been an education of incal- 
culable value. I have come to realize as 
vever before that there is no substitute 
jor well directed planning and hard work. 
“Every one of the ‘Millionaires’ has 
earned that if one would really become 
utstanding in this business, he must 
ylan well and work hard. Million dollar 
producers are made in no other way. 
Haphazard planning and desultory effort 
have no place in the larger producer’s 
scheme. The majority, | am sure, have 
adefinite plan of prospecting and inter- 
viewing and they stick to it. 

“They believe in themselves, in the 
business they are in. In short, they be- 
lieve in the great institution of life in- 
surance itself. They know this is not 
a cheap business, and they know, how 
they know, it is anything but an easy 
business. They did not go into it be- 
cause they were broke and had nothing 
tse to do. They chose this profession 
and they intend to stay in it. They 


“millionaires” 


enthusiastically represent the institution 
of life insurance as the most splendidly 


conducted, the most securely financed, 
and above all, the greatest economic 
benefactor the human race has ever 


known. 

“What they have accomplished in this 
business is in store for the smaller pro- 
ducer if he is but willing to pay the 
price in sincere, well organized, and de- 
termined effort. Million Dollar pro- 
ducers are well distributed throughout 
our land. It would be well for the rank 
and file of underwriters to know them 
better and learn of their plans of opera- 
tion. My observation and association 
with them convinces me that they are 


outstanding in every walk of life and 
are underwriters of the very highest 
order 


“They appreciate the importance of de- 
cency and honesty in this business of 
keen competition. They are big enough 
to boost the institution of legal reserve 
life insurance and forget the silly bick- 
erings on less important matters. They 
can watch a competing agent fatten his 
pocketbook with a commission from their 
prospect without serious disturbance to 
their peace of mind, They realize that 
so long as the rank and file of men 
earn incomes, so long does the insurance 
field offer unlimited opportunity. They 
can and do take the road ahead fear- 
lessly. They have the courage to live 
knowing that to really live in this busi- 
ness is to work. They do not worry 
about competition but they do worry 
(and they worry more than the average 
underwriter) about more cooperation. 


“T truly wish that time would permit 


Tax and Business Approach May Begin 
Months Before Meeting the Prospect 


Ina short but pointed address on busi- 
and the tax approach 
H. Kennedy Nickell, agent for the Con- 
necticut General Life, at Chicago, and a 
Milion Dollar Round Table member, 
told the life underwriters in session in 
lenver, August 25, how a 
may be lost by lack of 

Quoting Mr. Nickell: 

A Tax Approach sooner or later is 
ound to mean tax saving in some way. 
lo deny a rich man the use of his 
‘gal exemptions and practices that are 
lowed by Congress, approved by the 
Treasury Department and urged by Jus- 
les of the Supreme Court is like tell- 
ing the man of wealth that he cannot 
vy a round trip reduced fare to Cali- 
‘ormia and back because he happens to 
lave enough money now to purchase full 
ne-way fares each way. 

Soon after life insurance attracted 
me as a career I read that ‘the close be- 
gan with the approach.’ Well, I thought, 
‘that wasn’t putting the cart before the 
lorse, it certainly was hitching him up 
nthe back seat at least. But time mel- 
Ws Our thinking like it does good wine, 
0 I'd like to go that author one better 
Y Saying that the tax and business ap- 
tach begins weeks or even months 
ifore the underwriter meets the pros- 
tect. That refers to the preparation one 


Ness insurance 


good case 


preparation. 


must make before the approach for the 
opening interview in which, as we read, 
the seeds of the close begin to germinate 
or take root. The exact wording of your 
opening letter or approach interview is 
of little importance if the idea you are 
going to leave has real sound pressure 
in it. You will remember Clay Hamlin 
urges low pressure selling with high 
pressure ideas. One can only engage in 
this pleasurable practice if and when he 
has paid the price and_ thoroughly 
grounded himself in the necessary fund- 
amentals surrounding this pressure idea. 
He must do it so that he can honestly 
sell the idea to himself before he goes 
out to approach someone else on the 
subject, 
Making One’s Ideas Tangible 


“You realize, of course, that we are 
selling the most intangible products in 
the world of business—that is, ideas, and 
favorable impressions of ourselves. 
Therefore, to make our ideas tangible 
enough to have our prospects compre- 
hend and desire them, we must create 
them so vividly within our own minds 
that they take on the reality of a vital, 
living, almost concrete being, so that our 
prospect feels their existence. Then the 
pressure of the ideas begins to exert 
itself and the individual or corporation 
realizes something must be done about 
it. If you create your plan or idea 


us to hear from every one of them. | 
should like nothing better, but, tempus 
does fugit, as every insurance man only 
too well knows, and so we can hear from 
but a representative few. The few se- 
lected represent our group well and I 
feel confident you are going to enjoy 
them immensely. 

“Man’s behavior under pressure, under 


cross fire, in the face of reverses and 
disappointments largely determines his 
worth. But perhaps the greatest test 


of all to which man is put comes from 
being hoisted to the pedestal of success 
where he is cheered by his fellow men, 
where he is constantly being reminded 
of his outstanding greatness, and is con- 
stant!y being asked, ‘Just how do you 
do it?’ 

“Only strong men of strong character 
can face these last and not be spoiled. 
The men seated on this platform have 
all had these glories handed to them in 
heaping measure but through it all they 
have borne themselves nobly and well, 
and today you find them just plain, 
simple, straight-forward human_ beings, 
sincere, honest, and hard working un- 
derwriters.” 





TAGGART 


Composite of Round Table Members 


Grant Taggart, chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, gave the com- 
posite statistical picture of members of 
the Round Table as follows: 

The average Round Table member of 
1937 is 44 years old, has been in the life 
insurance business since he was about 
twenty-eight years old, or sixteen years 
ago. It took him six years to reach 
the million a year mark. He wrote 
eighty-seven cases for a total of $1,092,- 
262 in 1936. He calls on recommended 
strangers and friends, by appointment 
which is usually made by telephone. He 
holds 42% of his interviews in his own 
office. He believes that contacts are 
the most important in his business with 
effort and knowledge coming next. 

The average number of calls made by 
the million dollar producer each day 
last year was 6.5. Eighty-five percent of 
the million dollar producers make their 
appointments in advance, and nearly 60% 
of them make their contacts by tele- 
phone. Nearly 50% of the sales made 
by the members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table are made in their own 
offices. 


In answer to the question, “Which is 


more important; knowledge, effort, con- 
tact?” over 50% replied, “Contact.” 

Eighty percent of all the million dol- 
lar producers stated that they set them- 
selves a quota or allotment. One-half 
of these on a monthly basis and about 
30% on a yearly basis. 

Only 30% of the group use direct mail 
One-half of those replying stated they 
use organized sales talk. 

The average number of cases paid 
for by each member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table last year was 66.5 

The average amount of business paid 
for by the 104 members of the Round 
Table who replied to the questionnaire 
(34 did not produce the required million), 
was $105,949.43. 

Sixteen of the one hundred four mem- 
bers replying wrote a million dollars’ 
worth of business in their first year. 

In reply to the inquiry as to the opin- 
ion of the group on the prospect of 
business during the next twelve months, 
62% replied that they feel that the 
prospects were excellent. Thirty-seven 
percent felt that they were good, and 





soundly and clearly, they can do little 
else than adopt your suggestion. 


“This is not mere theory, for I can tell 
you of an actual case just closed—and 
here is an idea for you—One agent was 
lucky enough, through long friendship, 
to even go before a board of directors 
with a suggestion that they take out 
$50,000 of life insurance on the president 
of the corporation. The agent was asked, 
why, and in a few words his reply was 
‘that it was just a good idea’ for them 
to have it. A committee was appointed 
and the suggestion duly turned down. 
Another underwriter heard of it. He has 
probably read every word that Nathan- 
iel Seefurth has published in the last six 


only 3% hesitated, but had to admit 
that the prospects for next year were 
fair. 

years. He did a little researching, de- 


veloped his idea for presentation, sug- 
gested a profit sharing employes’ trust 
with life insurance on the president's 
life payable to the trust, with a stock 
retirement feature and a stock selling 
provision to employes, The second 
underwriter never met with the board of 
directors, but before he could get back, 
the president had started the corporation 
lawyers drawing the trust indenture and 
he was ready to be examined for a 
quarter of a million dollars of life insut 
ance on himself. This is now placed 
and there are many more stockholders 
and key men in that corporation with an 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Lorraine Sinton nats New Chapter to 
Her Book on Prestige Building 


Lorraine Sinton, a C.L.U., who is sales 
promotion manager in the Paul Cook 
agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, wrote 
a book recently called “Practical Pres- 
tige Building” and she used that as the 
title of her address before the Women 
Underwriters Session at the National 
Association convention in Denver. She 
concluded her address with this state- 
ment: “Prestige for most people does 


not happen. It must be built .. . con- 
sciously,” 
In her book Miss Sinton interviews 


thirty-seven men, all of them outstand- 
ing in the field of life insurance selling, 
and from them she learns their methods 
and technique for building prestige. In 
her address she used that survey and its 
conclusions as background for her re- 
marks, citing specific examples. Based 
on her study of these successful pro- 
ducers, she told the women at Denver: 
“It is fortunate that there are under- 
lying principles revealed upon close in- 
vestigation as well as something of a 
technique which almost anyone can use 
in developing identity and prestige.” 

Enumerating certain attributes and 
aims which all of these men have adopted 
as underlying principles, she suggested 
that they might be used as a check list 
for any underwriter in laying out a 
prestige building program. 


Where They Differ 


Another list Miss Sinton included in 
ther talk is a chapter not in the book. 
About it she said this: 

I have called it “Where They Differ,” 
and the significance of this list, as I 
see it, is to impress upon you how 
there can be wide variation of method 
while underlying objectives and prin- 
ciples are alike. Regardless of what 
they do, the successful underwriters do 
it with a flair, and in a unique and dif- 
ferent way. There are innumerable 
ways of expressing the underlying prin- 
ciples once they are fixed in mind, 

A certain number of these differences 
are accounted for by a basic prospecting 
situation; i. e. men with natural con- 
tacts are not faced with the problem 
of the stranger in town who is without 
family or connections. 

Where they differ, then— 

Some use the telephone a great deal, 
others moderately; others never for first 
interview appointments. 

Some widen their social contacts defi- 
nitely for business development pur- 
poses; others keep their social life en- 
tirely apart and distinct from their busi- 
ness. 

Some make themselves expert at public 
speaking. Incidentally, public speaking 


LORRAINE 


SINTON 


is probably the most generally effective 
means employed. 

Some employ the aid of direct mail 
extensively; others send out occasionai 
monthly mailings, syndicated or original, 


with goodwill building or direct sales 
as the objective. 
Half or more use testimonial letters 


extensively, the others not at all. 

Some make use of Million Dollar in- 
signia or Company Honor Club on sta- 
tionery and business cards. 

A goodly number are C.L.U.’s and 
among the younger men, interest in be- 
coming a C.L.U. is growing. 

Some become a specialist in one phase 
of insurance but most say they do not 
consider too fine a specialization wise, 
although they keep themselves informed 
about all new developments. 

A few have definite hobbies on which 
they capitalize for business advantages. 

Some present very elaborate written 
proposals, dressed up in a leather folder; 
others have the simplest type of one or 
two page brief. Nearly all do an audit 
and supplemental agreement job sooner 
or later. 

Some use third party letters (or cards) 
of introduction—from centers of in- 
fluence or the general agent, or com- 
pany or office prestige. 

Most are not theatrical (although a 
few are), but think about how to, and 
do, express themselves in little ways 
that attract favorable attention. 


Helen Summy’s Talk Full of Sales 
Ideas; Sees Finest Market Ever 


Helen Summy, agent for the Equitable 
Society in St. Joseph, Mo., packed a 
number of sales ideas and motivating 
stories into the address which she made 
before the Women Underwriters’ Sales 
Seminar at the National Association of 
Life Underwriters convention. She cov- 
ered the approach, presentation and 
close. 

The most effective course to follow in 
an interview, she believes, is to set up 
existing insurance under income settle- 
ments and then let the prospect see for 
himself how inadequate the insurance is. 
Many times, she said, the prospect has 
said to her: “Why, my family could not 
live on that income. Let’s add another 
$50 a month for them, at least until the 
children are out of school.” He buys 
that additional income. 

Sales ideas she uses to close cases fall 
into three classifications: Illustration, 


third party influence and application of 
sales idea to solving the prospect’s prob- 


lem. In the last she uses visual selling 
or draws mental pictures for the pros- 
pect. 

At the conclusion of her address Helen 
Summy made this statement: 

“A great responsibility rests on the life 
insurance salesman of the future. He 
must constantly equip himself with new 
ideas to meet the public’s growing de- 
mands for the services of the life insur- 
ance companies. Overcrowding of the 
occupations with the resultant early re- 
tirement of the employee; complicated 
and excessive taxation; the inability to 
prevent depressions, with their disas- 
trous effect on stock and bond invest- 
ments and property values; the public’s 
demand for financial security; all of 
these have given us the finest market 
the world has ever known. 

“The salesman who is to survive in the 
life insurance business must see these 
trends and use them as the basis for the 
ideas he is selling.” 








Insurance for Wives 
As Well as Husbands 


KATHARINE FISHER’S ADDRESS 


Good Housekeeping " Institute Director 
Finds That Women Want Life In- 


surance Explained More Simply 





Men and 
book were 
well 


the rate 
admonished to sell wives as 
as husbands by Katharine 
director, Good Housekeeping 
New York, in an 
underwriters 
gust 24. 


women who carry 
Fisher, 
Institute, 
the life 
Denver, Au- 
She observed that keeping the 
home fires oldest 
job, and it still is her most important 
business. The whole field of home eco- 
nomics has developed around the need 
for consumer education, which has re- 
sulted in consumer service departments 
in industry. This is the day of the spe- 
cialist but there is still need for the 
general practitioner and the diagnosti- 
cian. Miss Fisher continued in part: 

“You life insurance people have as 
great an opportunity as we women who 
are trained in home economics, to take 
an active part in consumer education. 
You may be tempted to specialize but 
often you will do your best work as a 
general practitioner or diagnostician. So 
my question to you today is: Are you 
uisng your training just to sell a specific 
policy, or are you using it to help the 
families of America solve, in the fashion 
soundest in each individual case, the age- 
old problem—certainty of the children’s 
satisfac tory start in life and security for 
parents’ old age? 


What Questions Prove 


“Perhaps you are doing it, but for each 
of you who is, there must be dozens in 
your calling who are not. We know this 
by the questions asked us by women con- 
cerning life insurance. Some ask to have 
insurance made more understandable; 
policies made more simple ; how can one 
tell if a company is reliable ; how to 
choose companies; what about their in- 
vestments, etc., etc. All this shows that 
many people need to be told as well as 
sold, and told in simple terms. 

“W hy shouldn’t you ask the husband 
if you may help him tell his wife about 
the insurance program—help him sell his 
wife? It appears that you have been un- 
able to make many women, and men too, 
understand that even simple life policies 
designed to afford protection during the 
children’s dependency, can be so arranged 
that the insured and his wife may enjoy 
the benefits during old age. If you are to 
banish that notion you must tell that 
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Women Took Prominent 


Part in Denver Meeting 

Women underwriters held a_ propj. 
nent place on the program at Denver 
their activities including an all day ses. 
sion at the Lakewood Country Club on 





SARA FRANCES JONES 
August 24, the Women’s Quarter Mi- 
lion Dollar Round Table luncheon of 
which Sara Frances Jones, Equitable So. 
ciety, Chicago, was chairman, and ; 
dinner meeting. 

Helen B. Rockwell, newly elected 


chairman of the Women’s Round Table, 
presided at the morning session. Den- 
ver leaders were Theodosia E. Raines, 
M. Helen Hankins and Mrs. Helen H 
jailey. 
Speakers 
Parker, Denver; 
Skillin, Chicago 
cago; Mrs. Herbert 
tine; Vera S. Reynolds, 
Dorothy Stake, Denver; 
St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Forsberg Macliver, San 


Mrs. Marie B 
Mrs. Eleanor Young 
Lorraine Sinton, Chi- 
Felkel, St. Augus- 
Chicago; Mrs 
Helen Sumny, 
Mrs. Genevieve 
Francisco. 


included 





simple fact to him and her in_ simpl 
terms. 

“IT believe one of the great opportun- 
ties is to insure wives as well as hus 
bands. Why isn’t it almost as important 
that wives and mothers be insured, a 
husbands and fathers? One of our 
questionnaires showed that a_ surpris- 
ingly large number of families have 
made this provision in their insurance 


Vera Reynolds Finds Advantages 
In Prospecting by Group Method 


Two ideas on prospecting that Vera 
S. Reynolds, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
gave to the Women U nderwriters’ Sales 
Seminar at the Denver convention were 
these: (1) Don’t let prospecting be a 
haphazard matter. Work out, thought- 
fully and resourcefully, a system for 
yourself and perfect it. (2) Be conscious 
all the time that you are prospecting, 
that you are building up a clientele with 
whom you will be the last word on in- 
surance matters, and upon whom your 
influence will be important, and whom 
you will serve for many years and in 
many ways. 

Commenting on certain methods of 
prospecting Miss Reynolds said that she 
does her prospecting in a _ vocational 
group. Her thought was this: “Amer- 
ican life is so organized that everyone 
fits into some group. It may be an in- 
dustrial or vocational group; it may be 
a social group or it may be a locality 
group.” She cited the marvelous aid 
to prospecting supplied by the companies 
today through their group insurance and 


Salary Savings service. 
Advantages of this group prospectins 


she listed as these: ; 
“We need never be at a loss tor 4 
place to go or someone to telephone, 


because our list is so long. 

“We get the feel of a certain group— 
whether local, vocational, or industrial 
some of their interests and problems wil 
be in common, and we come to be 4 
part of that group. 

“The people in the group know each 
other to some extent, and they will pass 
on your reputation and service to oe 
another, The fact that many people in 
the same group know you will give m0 
mentum to your influence. 

“We hear much about building pres 
tige in our business. It is easier to build 
prestige in a group than out of one 
Of course, in a small city you may build 
your prestige in your entire city, uit 
none of us can impress ourselves up0! 
a big city, though we can impress our 
selves upon a group or upon a locality 
in a big city.” 
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Insurance I ypifies Capitalism of the 


Individual, 


Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s 
pusiness, deplored the fact that there 
are millions today who pin their hope 
and faith on their insurance policies, 
yet go about bitterly assailing “capital- 
ism” He addressed _ the public meeting 
sponsored by the Colorado Association 
of Life Underwriters, at Denver, Au- 
gust 24. Continuing in part, Mr. Thorpe 


+ have often been asked what in 

\merica exemplifies most nearly my im- 
pression of American life and spirit. I 
answer unhesitatingly, insurance. The 
greatest manifestation of this American 
girtt is before our eyes, yet how it 
lacks interpretation. It lies in the fact 
that more than 60,000,000 Americans sac- 
rifice and save to guarantee indepen- 
dence through insurance. 

“| regret that there is a growing ten- 
dency to shove responsibility upon other 
shoulders. These are dangerous doc- 
trines. We are living in a time when 
the business of risk bearing is beset 
with world-wide anxiety. In the com- 
mon ordeal we have had occasion to 
learn again that the resources of the 
nation derive from the resourcefulness 
{ the individual. We as policyholders, 
f all others, are in position to know 
that by the careful management of our 
affairs, millions of Americans have 
served notice on the world that they 
are determined to keep the United States 
a going concern. 

Capital Merely Savings 

“When we talk about capital it is as 
if it were something mysteriously created 
in the world’s financial centers. We can- 
not seem to realize that capital is merely 
the savings of the people collected by 
managements, of which insurance is one. 
Why the paradox? It has come about, 
for one thing, by our overemphasis upon 
the humanitarian and social benefits of 
insurance. Perhaps then it is not nec- 
essary to educate the public as to its 
economic aspect. Personally I think it 
is unfortunate that most people asso- 
ciate life insurance with death. The 
lepression has taught many of us that 
most of our investments, life insurance 


Says Merle Thorpe 


excepted, were not marketable at a rea- 
sonable valuation. 

“That is progress of a sort, a sweet 
use of adversity. It all comes of our 
saying to the public ‘protect’ and noth- 
ing but ‘protect’. Your appeal to pur- 
chase has been largely sentimental. I 
plead for more emphasis on the joy of 
living. Insurance men are concerned 
with technicalities. If they will think 
of themselves as humanitarians engaged 
in the great task of translating organized 
savings and the mathematics of experi- 
ence into human values, my guess is 
that the people will listen as they never 
listened before. The present state of 
public thinking demands a new chapter 
that will explain the role of life insur- 
ance companies as unofficial reconstruc- 
tion corporations; that life insurance 
dollars support the fundamental eco- 
nomic needs of American life. 

State and Private Capitalism 

“Then what is this capitalism that is 
so roundly denounced? If we place sav- 
ings in insurance, the company in turn 
places them in productive enterprises. 
When the state takes savings by taxa- 
tion and spends them on productive en- 
terprises, we have state capitalism. When 
the state spends them on unproductive 
enterprises the amount left for produc- 
tive enterprises is less. State capitalism 
engages in nothing new. It simply takes 
over what has already been pioneered. 
That is the record. 

“Only men of spirit sustain the pres- 
sure of progress. Who are these ‘ex- 
citers’? They are a small group endowed 


with peculiar qualities. They have a 
distinct ability to stimulate others. 
Where do they come from? Of one 


thing we are sure, they have not been 
appointed by a political power and con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 
They spring from the grass-roots and 
the crossroads. The grave danger is 
that politics may destroy the spirit of 
American enterprise. 

“If we are to point to one great fea- 
ture representative of the capitalistic 
system of the Old Order, we could do 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Florida Woman Sees Friendliness 


As Prime 


In addressing the Women Under- 
writers Session at Denver, Mrs. Herbert 
Felkel of the Prudential, St. Augustine, 
fla, discussed her philosophy that sell- 
ing is not good selling unless it makes 
a friend and that good salesmanship 
should make the good friend a_ better 
me. “The building of a clientele is of 
lundamental importance, but keeping the 
clentele is even more important”, she 
leclared. Mrs. Felkel has been in the 
business less than three years and she 
‘ays that “the swectest and easiest busi- 
less imaginable” is the repeat business 
he is already having. 

Comparing the life underwriter to the 
‘gineer who builds bridges she said: 
“Our sales must do two things, they 
ust bridge the distance between op- 
bosite shores, and they must be so plan- 
ied and constructed as to bear the traf- 
it. Could we want a better illustration 
lor the selling of life insurance—this 
commodity which must span the very 
"ver of life? Our selling should be so 
"anned that it will connect the opposite 
‘hores—life and death—and should be so 
well and stoutly constructed that it will 
bear the traffic it is expected to bear, 
whether the load be the great volume 
and bulk which holds together large for- 
‘ines and estates—or the modest income 


Requisite in Selling 


producing policy which projects a 
father’s love into the uncertain future. 

“When we sell the little $1,000 policy 
we've not even started the bridge. All 
we've really done is to begin the ap- 
proach to the bridge. And the tragedy 
of the matter is that we are so often 
content, just to begin, just to get a small, 


rather attractive approach built, And 
then we go off and forget the work 
we've done and never complete our 
bridge. We leave a helpless and hapless 


family not provided for, or we permit 
some other agent to come in and cash 
in on what should have been our planned 
and designed program. 

“We can always go back to the client 
who has been shown a real plan, a real 
program. A program of life, if you 
please, worked out according to specifi- 
cations which he, himself, gives vou at 
your first interview, Show him the blue 
prints and specifications, the complete 
plan, even though you know he cannot, 
just yet, do more than build the ap- 
proach to his bridge. 

“Does your client want a_ $5,000 
bridge? Does he want a $50,000 bridge ? 
What he wants, I am more and more 
convinced, is not a bridge that costs a 
certain amount, but one that will bear 
the traffic, resist the floods, go clear 
across the stream.” 





THE WILL TO WIN 





Shared in common by quality salesmen and quality pros- 
pects, the will to win is the primary essential of success. 
In action it contains two elements, equally important. One 
is a long range plan, flexible enough to accept any revision 
dictated by experience, yet sound enough to need no major." 
change in its basic structure. The second element is the 


practical one—persistence in the use of the plan. 


Inefficiency results from attempts to apply both elements 
without seasoned help. Possibly success can be won that 
way, but the way is hard and long. The intelligent man, 
starting a career, will look over the field for a long range 
plan. Then he will find some system which will keep him 
using the plan. He knows that he won’t operate at his high- 
est efficiency until he has a mechanical boss to break down 
his work into daily units. 


Such a man is a career man. He is going to spend his whole 
business life in the insurance business. Rightly, he expects 
the Company he chooses to offer that long range plan and 
the mechanical system which makes it work day by day. 


He will be proud of his business, and of his Company 
because it exemplifies the spirit of life insurance. On June 
22, President Chandler Bullock expressed that spirit in a 
talk before a convention of State Mutual’s career men. 


He said: 


“So long as Nature unclogs, and wisely unclogs, the wheels 
of Life by Death—so long will there be life insurance. It 
will ever remain the pre-eminent material factor in causing 
those who are left to live to cherish the memory of those 
who have gone. Somehow one cannot help feeling there 
is something rather triumphant about this undertaking of 
ours.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 
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Source and Selection of New Agents 


Shown by Jamison Before Managers 


Methods used by successful managers 
in recruiting new agents and the results 
of various surveys on sources and selec- 
tion of agents was given before the 
managers and general agents section by 
John H. Jamison of the Life Insurance 
Research Bureau. 

“The remark we have heard most in 
the last few years,” said Mr. Jamison 
“is ‘What a terrible problem recruiting 
new men has become.’ Some of these 
difficulties are very obvious. We are 


Sales 


graduating some 75,000 failures every 
year and this is building up a_tre- 
mendous resistance to selling. It is 


getting increasingly difficult to talk to 
a prospective agent who hasn’t had some 
relative or close friend who has been in 
life insurance and failed. The late Frank 
Davis is reported to have said: ‘Mem- 
bers of our present agency force are not 
examples of the fact that our present 
plans of training and supervision will 
make them successful—they are poor ad- 
vertisements.’ Another important factor 
is that many managers have lost confi- 
dence in their own ability to put a man 
across. They forget that life insurance 
in 1937 offers the right man a very 
bright future, 
Going to Other Industries 


“We very definitely have the increas- 
ing competition of other industries. One 
manager told me that the big industries 
in his territory are literally combing the 
highways for good men. This manager 
amked me to help him and I wrote him 
a letter, a copy of which I sent to his 
agency vice-president, asking him if he 
thought my letter to his manager was 
too strong. He answered: ‘Hell, no. I'll 
tell you what his trouble is. He couldn’t 
recruit any men during the depression 
because nobody was making any money, 
and after he got a man he couldn’t put 
him across, Today, with industry boom- 
ing, he can’t recruit men because other 
industries are taking them.’ 

Many Refuse Contracts 

“A study made by us of 1,000 pros- 
pective agents who were interviewed in 
the first three months of 1937, and di- 
viding them into three groups, those con- 
tracted, those turned down and those 
who declined contracts themselves, One 
man out of each nine interviewed was 
hired. About two hours were spent with 
each man who did not contract and four 
and one-half hours with each man who 
did. Two-thirds of those contracted were 
seen at least three times. One-third of 
the men were found by the manager and 
one out of nine of them were contracted. 
One-quarter were located by advertising 
and direct mail and only one out of 
twelve of that group were contracted. At 
least eight times as many men declined 
contracts as took them. We divided 
them into two groups—those the mana- 
ger declined and those who declined 
themselves. The objections raised by 
the managers were in general terms. 
The predominant objection by those who 
refused contracts was based on financial 
reasons. 

“In view of the results we obtained it 
would be interesting to raise this ques- 
tion: ‘Are managers presenting the 
wrong things in presenting the job?’ It 
was noted that the college graduates re- 
fused a contract much more often than 
the non-college graduates, It is perhaps 
alarming to note that one-third of the 
men contracted were over forty, while 
only one-fifth of the men interviewed 
were over forty. Of those contracted 


40% had previous life insurance experi- 
ence and only 20% had outside selling 
experience of any other kind. 
Managers Investigated 

“Of course the way different managers 
present the job has a very definite bear- 
ing on the results shown in our survey. 
The Bureau has endeavored to find out 
just how it is done, We hired men to 
act as prospective agents and report on 
a questionnaire. The managers inter- 
viewed were well known, This was in 
1937. One interviewer was offered a con- 
tract within two minutes, Only two 
managers took the trouble to interview 
the prospective agent’s wife. Another 
manager emphasized the larger commis- 
sions his company pays. One manager 
mentioned the training course his office 
furnished but said it wasn’t necessary 
to take it. Of the twelve investigators 
hired to make this survey one actually 
went into this business. 

Where to Find Men 

“Two big questions seem to remain 
unanswered, We haven’t talked about 
where we are going to find men, and 
what basis we can use in determining 
after we have talked with them whether 
they are fit candidates. This whole mat- 
ter of sources of agents, or where you 
can find prospective agents, is a part 
of the induction process that seems to 
be largely overlooked by the managers. 
In effect this process of recruiting is 
practically identical with the agent’s job 
of selling. That is to say, the biggest 
part of the job is prospecting. The meth- 
od used to get agents is one thing and 
the source from which they are recruited 
is another. Tell an agent that he will 
succeed or fail largely on his ability to 
prospect—find men who are easy to sell. 
The general agent is looking for a man 
who needs a job, a man who is dissatis- 
fied with his present position and who is 
acceptable. It seems to us that the big- 
gest factor in the manager’s success is 
his ability to prospect for this kind of 
man, 


Men Who Are Not Failures 
“With the exception of young men 
most recruits have had something hap- 
pen to them, or they find themselves in 
the conventional blind alley job. This 
simplifies the prospecting job. We are 
looking for men who are not failures 
but who are dissatisfied with their pres- 
ent positions, or the small proprietor 
who has failed, as most of them do. 
There are also good men in what might 

be termed ‘disturbed occupations.’ 

Use of Nominators 


“We made a survey of all the men in 
one company who had paid for between 
$150,000 and $300,000. One-third had been 
salesmen before, The same is true of 
the 1935 Million Dollar Round Table. 
Salesmen, particularly specialty sales- 
men, make good life insurance men. Some 
managers make a practice of looking up 
good salesmen in other lines. It seems 
to us that conception of the prospecting 
job of a general agent eliminates the 
loose thinking about recruiting and tre- 
mendously definitizes his job of prospect- 
ign for agents, particularly if he will take 
these classifications we have talked about 
and add others. It will also aid in so- 
liciting the help of nominators. For in- 
stance, a manager may ask: ‘Who is the 
best salesman you know in this town, or 
who has sold you something within the 
last six months, who stands out in your 
mind as an excellent salesman ?’ 


More College Men 


“Young men just out of college are 
being used very much more than for- 


merly. The survey I have just talked 
about shows an alarmingly large number 
of men hired as being over forty, but that 
a very large proportion of the men in- 
terviewed were young college graduates. 
A much larger percentage of the college 





JOHN H. JAMISON 


graduates declined contracts, which would 
indicate that managers are not doing as 
good a job of presenting the business 
as they should, or that they are harder 
to sell, The Northwestern Mutual made 
a study of this trend in 1929 with 165 
men taken right out of college. The 
results as to persistency were: At the 
end of the first year 70% were still un- 
der contract, second year 45%, third 
year 42%, fourth year 39%, fifth year 
34%. The production of the men who 
remained at the end of each year was: 
Average of all who remained one year 
$44,700, two years $52,000, three years 
$80,000, four years $88,000, five years 
$99,800. This left a group in that com- 
pany of fifty-five men, average age 26, 
who were producing $100,000 a year. This 
was better than in any other group the 
company had studied, so they made a 
field study of the mid-western universi- 
ties, They found in each college a large 
number of men among the so-called sell- 
ing type in the graduating classes, who 
were interested in life insurance. Some 
had already decided to enter life insur- 
ance. The families of most of these 
men could carry them financially for at 
least six months. Our records show that 
there is a distinct trend to recruiting 
young college men. In connection with 
this trend it should be remembered that 
production for the first few years is apt 
to be quite low and that the younger 
men need much closer supervision. The 
manager who is successful with these 
young men is the leader type, with pa- 
tience, a sense of humor and who will 
discipline the youngsters. 
Seeking Predisposed Men 

_ “Strange as it may seem the surveys 
indicate that the man who has worked 
his way through college is, on the aver- 
age, not so apt to be a good prospect 
as the one who has not. He is apt to 
be in debt and will have to be financed, 
and the work he had to do while in col- 
lege may have kept him out of curricu- 
lar activities which have a tendency to 
broaden him and give him a better social 
contact among his classmates. We can- 


not emphasize too strongly that a man. 
ager making out his recruiting play 
should definitely get specifically in his 
mind where he is apt to find prospec. 
tive agents who are predisposed. A very 
important factor in the whole recruiting 
process is to determine whether or no 
the prospects are good material, 
What One Survey Shows 

“Our United States recruiting suryey 
shows that out of 100 men contracted 
only twenty-seven remain after two 
years, seventy-three leave, twenty-seven 
remain and only five of them pay for 
$100,000 in either their first or second 
years. Of the twenty-seven who te- 
main the average annual production js 
only $56,000. Among the established 
agents 73% are paying for less than 
$100,000 during the third to the fifth 
contract year. A good share of this 
result is owing to inadequate selection 
standards. 

“Many managers regard mechanical se- 
lection standards with skepticism. They 
will never be of value except as an aid 
to judgment. Other industries are using 
selection standards with success. As a 
matter of fact don’t we all rate men on 
personal history items anyway, con- 
sciously or unconsciously? I think all 
managers do this when they size up a 
man, and therefore actually scientific se. 
lection procedures are no radical depart- 
ure from the manager’s present activities, 
They simply substitute more accuracy for 
tule of thumb. 

Predicting Success 

“One important consideration is not 
whether you think numerical scores can 
be assigned to personal history; the im- 
portant thing is whether such scores 
will aid in predicting success, The Guard- 
ian Life made a chart based on seven 
factors found to be related to production. 
High scores produced three times as 
much as low scores, Canadian companies 
found that the ratio between high and 
low scores on the chart was again three 
to one, 

Personal History Factors 

“The Bureau collaborated this year 
with the Phoenix Mutual on a new rat- 
ing scale employing twenty-one personal 
history factors of 1,799 agents. The fin- 
ished report includes only ten of those 
factors. The time of negotiation is in- 
cluded but adding the number of inter- 
views with a prospect did not add any- 
thing to the predictive value of the chart. 
In other rating charts age has been over- 
weighted. The young man will always 
score low. The effect of separating the 
cases into age groups showed a much 
closer relation to production and per- 
sistency for the various age groups than 
when the scores for all ages were con- 
sidered in one group. In the study of 
these 1,799 men, the 963 who remained 
a year and got a rating of high average 
produced $118,000 their first year; bor- 
derline group $88,000, and low $66,000. 
Of the high group 41% remained two 
years, borderline 32% and low 22%. 
this chart actually does predict produc- 
tion and persistency. 

“The Bureau is working on a rating 
chart by getting the personal history 
items and production records of about 
10,000 agents hired during 1933, 1934 and 
1935. It will be available in November. 
We have had a test called the Personnel 
Blank for over four years and have been 
experimenting with it. This test, in its 


present form, shows a remarkably high 
correlation between the score and suc: 
cess among established agents. We have 
Page 13) 
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Carroll C. Day Presides At 


Managers Section Meeting 
Denver, August 24—General agents 
nd managers section met Tuesday with 
Carroll C. Day, Pacific Mutual, Okla- 
homa City, in chair. It was a panel 
jiscussion. 

Holear J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, read the paper of W. M. 
Rothaermel, Chicago, on planning for a 
building program. 

John H. Jamison, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, gave sources of agency 
building material. Walter G. Gastil, 
Connecticut General, Los Angeles, dis- 
cussed agency objectives and elimination 
f waste material. 

Ricks Strong, new general agent, Dal- 
jas, for John Hancock, discussed _re- 
cruiting, telling of plan by which leading 
business men are interviewed with intent 
f getting suggestions for capable agents, 

Percy L. Corbin, Denver manager New 
York Life, and Neil Nettleship, general 
agent, California- Western States Life, 
were other speakers. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
been getting the production records of 
these men and the results are very, very 
promising. The test is easy to give and 
easy to score, and if we continue to find 
it satisfactory it will also be released in 
November, Meanwhile our ability to se- 
lect agents successfully will be tremen- 
dously improved if we just use our God- 
given common sense. We are absolutely 
convinced that the reason managers do 
not do a better job today with the tools 
they have is because they do not take 
the subject seriously. All managers want 
better men, but men they must have. 
I used to be almost afraid to do too 
much investigating for fear I would 
find a good reason for not hiring a man. 
t certainly should be pointed out that a 


CARROLL C. DAY 





rating scale is a powerful recruiting docu- 
ment. 

“Tt costs a lot of money to bring men 
into this business. The manager who 
will take the whole selection problem 
seriously will use common sense—have 
at least three other men interview the 
prospective agent, get an inspection re- 
port on him, a personal history blank, 
judgment record, and go out personally 
to talk with his references. With the 
aid of a selection chart and a personnel 
blank for measuring intangible personal- 
ity characteristics he can tremendously 
improve the calibre of men who come 
into his agency. And we might say that 
only harm results from the practice of 
bringing them in the front door and let- 
ting them out the back door.” 





Seminars Have Many Speakers on 
Wills, Business Plans, Programming 


Denver, August 25—At a seminar ses- 
sion at the National Association conven- 
tion Wednesday, C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, presiding, the subject 
under discussion by the speakers was 
“The Will Approach in Life Insurance.” 
Mr. Anderson said that it is a mistake to 
go into a man’s office and ask him if 
he has made a will, but rather the agent 
should ask if he has changed his will 
lately, which will give an opening. There 
was considerable discussion as to wills 
which do not make provision for unborn 
children and also for men and women 
who marry two or more times as well as 
people who move from one state to the 
other. 

The first speaker was Milton Elrod, 
Jr., legal editor of R. & R. Service. He 
was followed by Henry Andrews of 
Tacoma. 

Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, John 
Hancock, told of advantages where a 
receiver is sympathetic with the man who 
owns an estate. He advised agents not to 
be lawyers, but said that there were 
cases where their advice was of probably 


more value because they might be closer 
to a man’s situation. He pointed out 
interesting facts about bequests and in- 
heritance taxes where the will is not 
drawn to protect all the beneficiaries who 
are named. 

Among other speakers were E. A. 
Hasey, Kansas City, and Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr., Los Angeles. 


Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut 


Mutual, Chicago, presided at the busi- 
ness insurance seminar. On that pro- 
gram speakers were Paul C. Sanborn, 
Boston; Paul W. Cook, Chicago; Wal- 
ter G. Gastil, Los Angeles; Walter N. 
Hiller, Chicago; Henry G. Mosler, Los 
Angeles, and Ellen Putnam, Rochester. 

Another seminar was on programming, 
with John A. Witherspoon, Nashville, 
presiding. Speakers on the program 
were Charles J. Frisbie, Seattle; W. 
Rankin Furey, Pittsburgh; Hermine 
Kuhn, New York; Ralph E. Talley, 
Knoxville, and Arthur V. Youngman, 
New York. 


Adopt Otis Mental Ability 
Test As Ass’n Standard 


Denver, August 26 — The executive 
council and the Managers’ and General 
Agents’ Section voted approval of the 


Otis mental ability examination as stan- 
Dr. Verne 
Angeles, for use as a special association 


dardized by Steward, Los 


project for the coming year. The Otis 
examination is a well known mental test 
to determine the level of difficulty on 
which individuals can think. It classifies 
people into groups as very superior, 
superior, upper average, low average, 
dull and very dull. 

The association is purchasing 10,000 
copies of the test with special instruc- 
tions for use for distribution in packages 
which can be purchased by any managers 
or general agents throughout the United 
States. This is a follow-up of the Agency 
Practices Agreement of two years ago 
which has as one of its aims the elimina- 
tion of the unfit. 
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HENRY E. NORTH 
Making the commencement address at 
the eleventh conferment exercises of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
nesta at Denver, Henry E. North, 
resident vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life at San Francisco head of- 


fice, said that in the coming decade 
there will be an increasing demand for 
competence and need for the kind of 


service being <n available by the 
American Colleg Addressing the 1937 
candidates for the C.L.U. degree, Mr. 
North said in part: 

“The prospective increase in the num- 
ber of educated and enlightened people 
should bring with it an increase in the 
number of “educated, enlightened pros- 
pects—an increase in the number of 
people capable of appreciating the value 
f, and need for life insurance. So 
I say, the coming decade should be a 
decade of interesting opportunity for the 
man competent to grasp that opportunity, 
and for the man who is alive to his re- 
sponsibilities to his associates and to the 
public, 

“The life insurance community is look- 
ing particularly to you who are C.L.U.’s 
to help us meet those responsibilities. 
We expect you to help us help the public 
see this great institution as truly dedi- 
cated to the service of our fellows. We 
expect you to maintain the code of the 
C.L.U., and by your example, demon- 
strate its fitness for adoption by us all. 
We expect you to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of training. We expect you to 





ERNEST J. CLARK 
Chairman 


candidates took the examinations 
o 
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oming Decade Will Demand 


reater Competence From Agents 


“As men who have qualified for cer- 
tificates as Chartered Life Underwriters, 
you have pledged yourselves to a code 
of ‘ethics. There are many reasons why 
you will wish to observe that code, But 
if there were no such reasons, the debt 
which every C.L.U. owes to his fellow 
underwriters in and out of this Asso- 
ciation would, I suggest, be reason 


show us, who have been your sponsors 

the members of this Association, and 
the members of the life insurance com- 
munity at large—that we have served 
ourselves, and served the public well in 
establishing the American College of 
Life Underwriters of which you now 
have become alumni. We expect you, 
gentlemen, to inspire more and more fine 


young men and women to the considera- enough for observance of that code. To 
tion of life insurance as a career. We _ these fellow underwriters of yours— 
expect, in short, to see you set the pace through their unselfish creation and 


maintenance of the College—you owe in 
large part this privilege which you now 
have qualified yourselves to enjoy. 

“But is a C.L.U. training, is a C.L.U. 

In his earlier remarks discussing the designation, a guaranty of success in 
C.L.U. movement, Mr. North said: the field or in the home office? Will 

“What we see in the College and in it bring reward without work? Can the 
the C.L.U. movement is this—an attempt C.L.U. overlook those qualities of per- 
to organize, and make available in an sonality we have always felt were im- 
organized manner, the information § portant? Will it substitute for any of 
which men heretofore entering the busi- those many other abilities which we 
ness have had to pick up in a largely know to be essential ? 
unorganized manner. “Not at all. C.L.U. 


and carry the torch for us—and we 


know you will.” 
Meaning of the C.L.U. Movement 


training is like 


1,247 Now Hold C. L. U. Degree; 
American College Ends First Decade 


\s president of the American College 
of Life Underwriters Dr. S. S. Huebner 
opened the eleventh conferment of de- 
grees of Chartered Life Underwriter at 


universities and colleges serving as ex- 
amination centers. The candidates rep- 
resented 209 cities in 42 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and China, 
the Denver convention of the National and were associated with 100 different 
Association, Dr. David McCahan, dean _ life insurance companies. Of the 965 
of the college, made the presentation of C.L.U. candidates, 97.6% took the exami- 
CANA candidates. The commencement nations this year on the instalment plan, 
address, given by Henry E. North, vice- as compared with 95.7% in 1936, 93% in 
president of the Metropolitan Life, is 1935, 90.5% in 1934, 87.3% in 1933 and 


summarized on this page. 57% and 29% in 1931 and 1930, thus 
Some interesting facts and statistics showing that the C.L.U. movement has 
were given by Dr. Huebner, who said: substantially reached the desired goal 


of having candidates pursue the course 
of study over a period of years prefer- 
ably on the four-year instalment basis. 
and Management ‘Tt is gr ratifying that 146 candidates 
at 73 (Continued on Page 18) 


“This year 965 candidates took the 
C.L.U. examinations, and 16 more the 
Life Agency Management examinations. 
The total of 981 C.L.U. 


any other training. It is a tool, and 
results will depend upon the ability of 
the man using the tool. But it is, | 
believe, a better tool, and will, I be. 
lieve, bring a better result than can be 
obtained by the man of equal natural 
ability who lacks that tool. 

“No, we must not expect miracles 
from the C.L.U. movement, though I do 
suggest that the results even in so short 
a time as ten years have been little 
short of astounding.” 


Give C.L.U. Training Earlier 


Suggesting that agents be given the 
American College training before rather 
than after they have entered the busi- 
ness Mr. North continued: 

“Even now in the case of the CLU. 
we still seem to cling to the apprentice- 
ship idea and if I may be permitted, | 
would like to suggest that this idea is 
one of the deficiencies in our attitude 
toward the C.L.U. movement. We ex- 
pect a man to enroll for work in the 
College after he has had several years 
of experience. I am told, for example, 
that the average age of the members of 
this class is 37 years. Our great need 
—looking to the future—is for more 
young men coming into the _ business, 
starting with this training. The young 
man entering medicine, the law, and 
other of the professions gets his train- 
ing first, and his practice afterwards, 

“T suggest this as a subject for con- 
sideration by managers and _ general 
agents. I feel that the interests of all 
of us would be better served if young 
men coming into the business without 
training were encouraged, and helped to 
begin training immediately instead of be- 
ing allowed to wait for five, ten, or fif- 
teen years as is now the usual case. I 
hope the time will come when our gradu- 
ating classes from the College will num- 
ber ten times the class we have here 
today, and in age will average say 
twenty-two or twenty-three instead of 
the present thirty-seven years.” 
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Producing Volume Through Many 
Lives as Seen by Harry Wright 


There are two types of producers, 
Harry T. Wright, associate manager of 
the Equitable Socicty at Chicago, told 


the Million Dollar Round Table at the 
convention. One specializes in 
and the other gets some 
writes a large number 
f lives. Many people are under the 
impression, he stated, that most million 
dollar producers specialize only in large 
true, Last year’s 
dollar producers averaged 8&5 
cases, had $15,000 average policy for an 
average VO lume of $1,300,000. Continuing 
Mr. Wright said: 

“Certainly, to extent your aver- 
age case is governed by the length of 
time you have been in this business and 
at which you started. It was my 
work in the cashier’s 
years and then, at age 


Denver 
large cases 
large cases but 


cases. lis is not 


soil mn 


somie 


the age 
yood fortune to 
for three 


office 

twenty-two, start out in the field. Quite 
iturally my average case at that time 
was considerably smaller than it is to- 
day. Also quite naturally, I grew up 
with my clientelle; as they made prog- 
ress, | made progress. 

“If you have a large number of clients 
and are taking care of them properly. 
it seems to me that situations are al- 


ways developing whereby we can be of 


service, For inst Ance, if a man makes 
a loan on his policy for $2,500, why isn’t 
it good business to cover that loan 
through insurance? The _ beneficiary 
would be glad to get the contract, loan 
free. God knows, that I am no snob, 
and I am willing to write it. If a man 
buys a home, why shouldn’t the mort- 
gage be covered? If a man gets an in- 
crease of $50.00 a month, why shouldn’t 


he put at least part of it in additional 
insurance? If there is an addition to the 
family, isn’t that an invitation to at 
least discuss additional insurance with 
him ? 

“These may be comparatively smaller 
negotiations but your client will know 
and recognize that you are endeavoring 
to bring his insurance up to his present 


requirements, and will recognize you as 
his insurance man. This may be more 
important than you think. 

“In my opinion, the large producer 
who is writing around 100 cases or more, 
a year, is rendering a far greater serv- 
ce than the man who writes the same 
volume or even a larger volume and 
only writes 10 or 15 cases a year. 

“Sometimes the so-called large case 


involved. He 
very simple 
rather legal 
with the re- 
business. 


specialist gets very much 
makes what should be 
very complicated. He gets 
and confuses the prospect, 
sult that no one gets any 
“There may be ‘peak years’ where the 
volume is larger bert the average pro- 
duction over a period of 10-years usu- 
ally doesn’t come up to that of the man 
who is producing a larger number of 
cases. Another thing, the income over 
a period of 10 years in the greater ma 


jority of cases will be considerably less 
than the fellow producing the larger 
number. 

“In my own case, I enjoy keeping busy 


and serving by clients and writing a 


rather substantial number of cases 
Doing business generally, several times 
a week, or more, is bound to keep even 
th larger producer in the right and ag- 
gressive frame of mind 

“If you do business with a large num- 
ber of people over a period of years 


and are handling yourself in the proper 
Way, it would be impossible not to have 
some of your clients, who start out on a 
very modest basis, develop into big buy- 


ers of life insurance, and if you have 
Properly taken care of them you are 
bound to get a number of larger cases 
“The other day I talked with a 
tather substantial producer. He has been 
in the business about 5 years and has 
averaged about $600,000 a year, Last 
year he had around a million dollars, 


but in talking with him the other day, 





Moffctt Studi 
HARRY WRIGHT 
he was a little bit ‘low’ and said that his 
‘business wasn’t so hot’ and complained 
about not having a consistent produc- 
tion. I said, ‘How many cases do you 
have?’ He said, ‘All my cases are big 
cases. That was his trouble. This does 
not, I believe, apply to members of the 


Gets His Prospects By 
Giving Names to His 


Centers of Influence 
At the meeting of the Million Dollar 
kound Table, Louis Behr, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, emphasized the idea that 
when an agent has hit upon a prospect- 
ing method that succeeds for him, he 
should stick to it. He pointed out that 
many methods used _ successfully by 
others would not work for him. About 
the endless chain method which he uses 
he said this: 


“First, I have discovered that serving 
my immediate prospects and my clients 
properly, even though the majority of 


the service does not 
business, is my most 
prospecting. It is the old story of one 
satisfied customer leading me to another. 
However, in order to accelerate or im- 
prove my prospecting through satisfied 
or enthusiastic clients, I actually pros- 
pect for them! I don’t believe I am 
conceited when I say I know the qualifi- 
cations of a good prospect better than 
my center of influence. Therefore, in- 
stead of asking my center of influence 


lead to immediate 
potent manner of 


for a name for which he will have to 
think and wrestle and ultimately give 
me a name that might not be a good 


prospect, I usually give him a name! 

“For example, 1 pregram Mr. Meyer’s 
policies, and after 1] have completed 
everything to his satisfaction, somewhere 
n the last interview, I ask him if he 
knows Mr. Prospect. (Of course I know 
he knows Mr. Prospect because the man 
who led me to Mr. Meyer mentioned 
oe fact to me.) Mr. Meyer then boasts 

his friendship with Mr. Prospect and 
eet that I see him and use his 
(Mr. Meyer’s) name In addition, I 
ask Mr. Meyer who Mr. Prcspect’s 
friends are, besides himeelf 

“In this manner, I have 
ceedingly easy to secure an_ excellent 
prospect without hesitation on the part 
of my center of influence, because | 
have not asked for a name, I gave him 
a name! The success of this method, 
of course, is based upon the ability of 
the agent to make his clients feel that 
he has a type of service that would make 
anyone proud to recommend.” 


found it ex- 


Round Table nearly as much as it ap- 
plies to fellows who are writing a 
smaller volume of business. 

“He could still have his big cases and 
in my opinion would be very much hap- 
pier and would do, I believe, a larger 
volume of business. What he does and 
what many fellows do to their disadvan- 
tage and regret is to start a large case, 
at least they hope it will be, and then 
work on that case for a period of two 
or three months, without giving any 
thought or attention to smaller clients 


and smaller cases. 

“If the case dies, it throws them off 
the track, and if the case goes through, 
it is fine, but during the period most of 
them could have delivered a substantial 
amount of business and in the meantime 
render more service, make more money 
and woulld be building a clientele. I be- 
lieve in: this business we have to make 
up our mind whether we want to be 
substantial producer, or a manager, or 
home office official, and the quicker you 

(Continued on Page 20) 


How Taxes May Be Used in Selling 
Discussed by Burt H. Wulfekoetter 


laxation as a motivating influence was 


disenssed before the Million Dollar 
Round Table by Burt H. Wulfekoetter, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Cincinnati. Mr. 


Wulfekoetter said in part: 

“Since a sale is the result of the ability 
to transmit to the mind of another an 
idea that will impel him to action, we 
should consider taxation solely as a 
motivating influence. To this I shall con- 
fine myself, leaving a subjective discus- 
sion of taxes to others more able than 
I, and also knowing that in a gathering 
such as this, each man is fully qualified 
to gain his knowledge by studying the 
authoritative texts available and forming 
his own conclusions therefrom. 

“Each man faces the difficulty, of 
course, that his conclusions may be rude- 
ly overridden by the taxing authorities, 
or changed over-night by some new con- 
struction of a previous decision on an 
old Revenue Act. We must bear in 
mind that the law, as set forth in the 
Revenue Acts, is too frequently not ad- 
ministered but rather construed by ever 
changing regulations, 

“There are many theories of taxation 
and apportionment. But by 
far the most popular political basis 
(which, after all guides the final de- 
cision) is that which will produce the 
greatest revenue in the easiest manner 
with a minimum of resistance. This has 


bases of 


been most aptly expressed by a French 
statesman who said, ‘Taxation is the 
art of plucking the goose with the least 
squawk.’ 

“While our position professionally de- 
mands that we be properly equipped to 
minimize legitimately the life and death 
duties of our clients, our greatest moti- 
vating influence will be readily found 
in the personal ‘squawk’ of our client 
—or, to put it more tersely, to be able, if 
possible, to reduce or remove the tax 
burden to which the client makes the 
most violent objection or to offer a 
method which permits him to carry out 
his plans more advantageously. 

“In many cases, however, despite public 
tax consciousness, a condition of satis- 
faction with existing estate conditions 
may be encountered; but your well-equip- 
ped underwriter, by his ability to unob- 
trusively direct the prospect’s attention 
to certain overlooked problems and to 
give him a knowledge of what other 
men in similar situations are doing, will 
soon develop interest and crystallize a 
motivating influence. 

“I hold no brief for the sale of life 
insurance merely to avoid taxation, but 
I prefer to discuss taxation with my 
clients in such a manner that they cannot 
avoid buying life insurance. This, then 
I regard as the main purpose of any dis- 

(Continued on Page 19) 


George E. Lackey Tells of Work 
In Cooperation With Lawyers 


As chairman of the committee on co- 
—- with lawyers, George E. 
Lackey, general agent, Massachusetts 





LACKEY 


GEORGE E. 


Mutual, Detroit, reported on the activ- 
ities of that committee before the meet- 
ing of the Million Dollar Round Table 
at Denver. He has been chairman of 
the committee for the past four years 


and pointed out that two members un- 
der whom he has served are life mem- 
bers of the Round Table—T. M. Riehle 
and C. Vivian Anderson. A part of 
what Mr. Lackey said was this: 

It has been my privilege to deliver 
several talks to joint meetings of at- 
torneys and life underwriters, spon- 
sored by both groups. Usually my sub- 
ject has been either “The Kinship of 
Law and Life Insurance” or “The Op- 
portunities Afforded the Life Under- 
writer Through Cooperation with At- 
torneys.” In addition to what your 
chairman has: donc, I have had the 
active support and help of many out- 
standing men. I would like to pay trib- 
ute to Roger Hull, who has filled many 
engagements for us before such parties 
as the law classes of universities 
Irving Bendiner, C.L.U.. of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has also aided materially in 
a very outstanding address which he 
delivered to the life underwriters of 
Jaltimore on the subject of “We Can't 
Do It Alone.” 

In order that you 
intimate view of the 
ation, may I quote you an often re- 
peated paragraph taken from a speech 
delivered by the Honorsble James A 
seha, then insurance commissioner of 
the State of New York, before the Life 
Presidents Association in New York 
City several years ago titled “The Phil- 
osophy of Law and Life Insurance.” 

“Law and life insurance are kindred 
agencies for the welfare of mankind 
30th take cognizance of the value of 

(Continued on Page 19) 


may have a more 
basis of this oper- 
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Working Up a Business Insurance Case 


The most popular and easiest types 
of business insurance to sell are the 
stock purchase plan and the shock ab- 
sorber to perpetuate stock in its pres- 
ent ownership and retire for cash the 
deceased member’s interest, said Paul C. 
Sanborn, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Boston, in a talk on business in- 
surance at one of the seminar sessions 
at the Denver convention. 

“It is most important,” said Mr. San- 
born, “never to cite your case to a man 
who can’t do anything about it. The 
person solicited must be in a_ position 
to act and should not hear of your plan 
second-hand. It is impossible to overdo 
the most important work of pre-ap- 
proaching before the first interview. One 
should know what the social relation- 
ship is between families. Are the wives 
congenial? What is the father’s atti- 
tude toward sons? Are there daugh- 
ters who may inherit the father’s stock 
and, if so, have they husbands working 
in the corporation? Has there been a 
death among the stockholders in the 
past which can be used as a motivating 
feature ?” 

Pre-Approach Work 


Discussing the pre-approach Mr, San- 
born said the lead must be exceptionally 
strong. Once one has cited his case 
there must be sufficient strength of con- 
tact to permit a return to the prospect 
almost at will; otherwise, one will be 
continually on the defensive after the 
first interview. 

Continuing, the speaker said: “In 
prospecting for the shock absorber one 
must find the second most powerful man 
in the corporation. The type of approach 
will be different than to the prospect 
for the shock absorber. In a large cor- 
poration there is invariably one out- 
standing man whose life should be in- 
sured for the benefit of the corpora- 
tion. It is common sense that if one 
solicits this key man modesty may pre- 
vent him from discussing it and from 
going to the board and explaining his 
high value to them, so in the pre-ap- 
proach work one must determine who is 
the next most powerful man with the 
directors. It may be a vice-president, 
a large stock holder or a powerful di- 
rector. The cause is stymied until this 
person has been discovered. 

“I have never had a prospect for this 
type of insurance deny that a logical 
sale and purchase agreement should be 
in force. My first objective is to secure 
confirmation on this point. On first in- 
terview encourage procrastination of a 
sort, because one will get it anyway. 
Make a point of the fact that this is an 
important step for the corporation to 
take and that they should have every 
sort of cooperation before they come to 
a definite decision. The legal part 
should be stressed considerably even to 
the extent of making it sound compli- 
cated.” 


Some Important Steps 


Mr. Sanborn cited a couple of actual 
cases in one of which he had the first 
interview with a prominent attorney who 
was powerfully connected with a large 
corporation whose president he hoped 
to insure. “My lead was so strong that 
the man obviously must see me,” said 
Mr. Sanborn. “I was fortunate at the 
start of the interview that this attor- 
ney admitted a knowledge of me and 
my work due to the fact that he had 
recently drawn a will for my client 
which :nvolved the latter’s life insurance. 
You may say why didn’t I know this 
and the answer is that I did but I 
wanted it to come from him for psycho- 
logical reasons. 

“Now, just how did I want this man 
to commit himself? I got confirmation 


It was no secret to 
the directors that they leaned heavily 
on the president’s ability, so I stated 
just that as a query and obtained con- 
firmation. It was apparent that this 
man had built around him an excellent 
group of executives, but I felt that no 
one of them would be capable of as- 
suming the presidency at that time. It 
wouldn’t be fair to expect that this di- 
rector would confirm this, but it was 


on obvious points. 





SANBORN 


PAUL. C. 


unspoken confirmation that I wanted. 
As a matter of fact, as a senior director 
he had no small part in the building of 
the organization and this point was 
brought out, 

“The phraseology of the next ques- 
tion is extremely important. It should 
not appear in the form of a challenge. 
Something as follows is said: ‘I am sure 
you will agree with me, Mr. Attorney, 
that, although the corporation might not 
be forced into liquidation, Mr. Presi- 
dent’s death would cause a_ financial 
loss of a certain amount. If this was not 
the case, he certainly would not hold 
the position that he now enjoys.’ 

“Put in this way, my prospect agreed 
with me. Frankly, I had no interest in 
dwelling on other points, as I was par- 
ticularly anxious to prevent any ob- 
jections, fancied or real, from entering 
into such an interview. 

“Here, again, I expected procrastina- 
tion; so I suggested it. My pre-approach 
work told me that he would talk it over 
with another director representing the 
banking interests. Might I discuss the 
same points with the second director? I 
asked this permission, and obtained it. 
I wanted him to commit himself, before 
I left this interview, to one question: 
‘If Mr. Banker-Director is favorably in- 
clined toward this plan, am I correct in 
feeling that you would recommend it to 
the board?’ The answer to this question 
in most cases will be 75% positive and 
25% positive with a reservation, 

“This type of interview takes very 
few minutes and if one gets out while 
the going is good, the close is imminent. 
My interview with the banker-director 
was identical, and the same confirma- 
tions were obtained. In each case a let- 
ter was written to thank them for the 
interview and to repeat the confirmations 
obtained, It was then time to call on 
the president and to tell him in an 
offhand way that he should be very 
much pleased to learn that these two 
important directors thought so much of 
him. I had thus reviewed my case with 


The close would 


the interested parties. ou 
on politics 


depend, to a large extent, 
and salesmanship. 

Second Interview—Stock Purchase 

“We now come back to the second 
interview in our stock purchase plan, 
for the two brothers and the father. I 
prepared the outline, as promised, and 
went through it step by step, laying 
great stress on the same points as I did 
in the first interview. I will not recite 
the technical points now. Most of you 
know them anyway, and I didn’t use 
them in the actual interview with my 
prospect. 

“He liked the summary very much, I 
reminded him of the fact that I could 
not leave it with him. I knew that he 
still would like to talk the plan over 
with his father and brother. I was not 
afraid to state this myself. It might 
happen anyway. But if I actually per- 
mitted it, I was on the defensive. The 
next move had to be mine! 

“In all probability, he might have said 
that he would like to talk to either his 
accountant or his lawyer about it. I 
didn’t want this to happen. If it got into 
the hands of his lawyer at this stage, 
I would have lost prestige and control 
of the case; the lawyer would have 
control of the case, and I can tell you 
right here that in 90% of my successful 
cases, the prospect’s lawyer does not 
enter the case until it is definitely 
closed. So, I realized, before any pos- 
sible negative influence could enter this 
picture—whether from father, brother, 
attorney or accountant—that my lawyer, 
who has had considerable experience in 
this type of work, should draw the 
actual sale and purchase agreement for 
the consideration of the _ interested 
parties, 

“In this connection, I would like to say 
that there are lawyers in every town 
who will gladly cooperate, by charging 
a very small fee for the first draft, and 
a more substantial fee if the agreement 
is finally consummated. I do not recall 
a case where the man has failed to agree 
to this arrangement. I am _ constantly 
creating business for lawyers, but I want 
them to understand that I am to sit in 
the driver’s seat, except as it pertains 
to actual law, 

“During this interview, I looked for- 
ward to the close. I acquired a new light 
on the objections that might be raised 
by the other two stockholders, and I 
was convinced, more than ever, that the 
first stumbling block would be _ the 
father, and I again obtained confirma- 
tion on this point. So, I pointed out, 
that in the normal course of events, due 
to the father’s age, he would be the first 
to die. That it would be too bad to 
have sisters and brothers-in-law own a 
third interest in the corporation under 
such circumstances, 

“T even asked if it wasn’t important 
that this business continue its control 
in the hands of the two active brothers 
or the survivor, in the event that the 
father did not consent to the agree- 
ment. This was an obvious question and 
he implied an affirmative answer. There- 
fore, I requested permission to have my 
counsel draw two agreements, one dis- 
posing of the stock of all three, and the 
other an agreement between the two 
brothers only. I was forcing myself to 
a showdown with the old gentleman, 
and after all that time I didn’t propose 
to lose the case. He proved uninsurable 
anyway. 

“To prove how right I was in my pre- 
approach work—that the younger 


brother would fall in line with whatever 
the older brother wanted—I suggested 
an examination before the old man was 
interviewed, on the theory that if he 
should consent to the idea, we could 
have agreements signed at the time of 


— 


Rosen Youngest Life Member 
Million Dollar Round Table 


Lester A. Rosen of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency of the Union Centra} jp 
New York City, is the youngest life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He is twenty-four and has paid 
for a million of business in 1934, 1935 
and 1936, thus qualifying as a life 
member. 

Mr. Rosen is a graduate of the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
where he majored in insurance, He 
graduated in 1933. He uses the two in- 
terview plan and most of his applica- 


tions have settlement attached. He js 
unmarried. 
Big C. L.. U. Siaiaie 
Denver, — 26.—There were 200 at 
the CL. Dies held in connection 


with the Denver convention. 


that interview and everything would be 
completed. The examinations were 
made, and I have yet to meet the 
younger brother. 


Ready for Close 


“In this case and the one 
the president of the large corporation, 
I came to the critical point where | 
would either be paid for my efforts, or 
forced to cross them off as losses. | 
had anticipated everything possible. At 
no time had I discussed amounts of life 
insurance, premiums or other details. In 
any of the inte rviews, I had unmediately 
knocked down such digression. I was 
selling an idea, and in the stock pur- 
chase plan particularly, | was program- 
ming this insurance in the same way 
that I program personal insurance. 

“In the case of the shock absorber, 
where I wanted to insure the President, 
I had been doing considerable under- 
cover work, through secretaries and 
other officers of the company, The case 
had been running true to form and had 
dropped into the temporary procrastina- 
tion that we experience so often. The 
reason that I didn’t like this type of 
selling was because I had ‘shot the 
works’ in my first interview, and any 
of my arguments might be repetition of 
points on which I had already received 
confirmation. I really had nothing new 
to talk about. I decided to call again on 
the senior director, and report to him 
the result of my interview with the 
banker-director, even though I had 
written a letter to him, substantially re- 
citing the interview. He told me that 
he still felt the way he had before, that 
the president represented a certain value 
to the corporation in dollars and cents 
and that he would be willing to discuss 
it at the next board meeting, to be held 
the 15th of the following month. I could 
not afford to sit still until the directors 
met. On the 5th of the following month 
I called on my client, the president, and 
told him that the matter would come up 
at the next directors’ meeting, and that 
I was sorry that I had let it go as far 
as it had without first determining a 
point that might prove embarrassing 
subsequently, We he—the key man— 
insurable ? 

“I promised that, if he would go 
through the completed examinations for 
me that day, I would give him a report 
from the insurance company prior to 
the directors’ meeting, so that, in the 
event it was adverse, he could grace- 
fully kill the plan at the meeting. This, 
in itself, made sense, as one can realize. 
He had the examinations, and in my 
opinion that was the close of the case. 
At the directors’ meeting they voted to 
empower the two directors that I had 
discussed it with to act for the entire 
board. This might seem to help my 
cause, but if I had not forced the ex- 
amination and had policies issued prior 
to the meeting, I would have been on 
the defensive and in no position to force 
action. 

“Needless to say, the case was closed 
to my entire satisfaction, and is typical 
of shock absorber business life insur- 
ance.” 
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The Job of Training and Supervision 
As Seen by Chester O. Fischer 


The job of training and supervision of 
agents was presented in a clear and com- 
prehensive talk before the supervisors 
luncheon meeting in connection with the 
Denver convention of the National As- 
sociation Wednesday by Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president Massachusetts 
\{utual, who spoke from a background 
of successful practical experience. 

The need for training arises, said Mr. 
Fischer, from the fact that men find it 
dificult to master a new job which re- 
quires a new technique and new habits. 
This need for training exists regardless 
of care in selection. Lack of the right 
kind of training is a frequent cause of 
failure. The school of experience is all 


right for the few who come through 
successfully but is inadequate for the 
majority. 


Summarizing the supervisor’s job from 

the standpoint of the new agent, the 
general agent and the company, Mr. 
Fischer set up the following outline. 


Training and Supervisory 
Needs of an Agent 

|. Before Starting to Solicit 
(Required Training) 
a. Fundamental Knowledge of Life In- 


3usiness 


surance. Suggest each agent be given to 
read such books as Paul Speicher’s 
“Truth About Life Insurance”, “Eco- 


nomics of Life Insurance” by Dr. Hueb- 
ner, and R & R book on “Opportunity in 
Life Underwriting”, or such similar 
material as may be available. 

b. Knowledge of Various Policy Forms. 
Time should be spent in acquainting each 
new agent with the different types of 
policies, as well as their provisions and 
their adaptability to the particular in- 
surance needs. 

c. An Effective Approach. Because the 
first few minutes in the presence of a 
prospect are so important, an agent must 
be trained on his opening remarks. The 
approach of course, must tie-in with the 
plan of insurance or idea to be discussed. 

d. A Sales Talk. At least one definite 
presentation of a plan should be so fixed 
in the agent’s mind that he will be able 
to deliver it smoothly. One or two “dress 
rehearsals” should be held before the 
agent is finally released from his pre- 
liminary training and allowed to do any 
soliciting. 

II. After Commencing to Solicjt Busi- 
ness. 

a. Qualifying Names. The agent should 
review the list of names of those he 
intends calling on, with the supervisor. 
An effort should be made to qualify each, 
noting the particular plan to be pre- 
sented and the method of approach to 
be used. 

b. Joint Work. For the first month, 
the agent should be encouraged to seek 
the help of the supervisor on some initial 
calls, and particularly where closings are 
possible. Eventually the agent must be 
encouraged to go on his own and joint 
work should be the exception and not 
the rule. 

c. Daily and Weekly Reports: A 
check-up on each day’s activities should 
be followed through, particularly with 
the new man, A discussion of each call 
will keep the supervisor informed as to 
the agent’s activities and the agent kept 
Conscious as to what is required to close 
business. At the end of each week a 
Teport will indicate the progress that had 
een made and will serve to keep the 
agent “time control conscious.” 

d. Agency Meetings. Should be held 
at least once each week for purpose of 


presenting and discussing actual cases, 
holding sales demonstrations and pro- 
moting genuine enthusiasm of the busi- 
ness among all. A “Question and An- 
swer” session should be included once 
each month, all questions being presented 
to the agency in advance, permitting 
adequate preparation for the answers. 

e. Continued Training. After agents 
have had a taste of prospecting, inter- 
viewing and closing, they appreciate more 
than ever the many barriers that must 
be cleared in doing a good job of life 
underwriting. They realize that addition- 
al and continued study of the business is 
necessary if the full measure of success 
is to be attained. The supervisor can 
assist materially in directing this study, 
by making available to the members of 
the agency, text books, periodicals and 
bulletins. 

These are the vitally important things 
that the agent has a right to expect of 
the supervisor. 


Considering the General Agent 


“He has a right to expect of you effec- 
tive results with the new man,” said Mr. 
Fischer. “In other words, the agency 
has recruited additional man-power to 
increase the production, the profits, and 
the prestige of the agency, and put the 
new man in a position to make a success 
of the life insurance business and earn 
a very substantial income; greater than 
the income which he gives up to enter 
the insurance field. The general agent 
looks to you to carry out the whole 
program. He expects you to impart 
essential knowledge to the recruit, to de- 
velop in him a certain skill in selling, 
to develop in him proper work habits, 
to teach him how to get along with 
people, how to control his own time, 
how to sustain his efforts, and to be 
continually rehearsing methods of im- 
proving all of these factors. The general 
agent expects you to instill in the new 
man enthusiasm for the job, desire for 
greater accomplishments, and a spirit of 
cooperation with the agency.” 


From the Standpoint of Your Company 


Continuing Mr. Fischer said, “Your 
company expects you as a supervisor to 
develop men who will measure up to 
the standards of its field force. Your 
company wants you to develop high- 
grade, dignified, professional business- 
like underwriters to further build good- 
will and uphold the reputation of the 
company for intelligent, well qualified 
service to its policyholders. The com- 
pany also expects you to develop men 
who are loyal, enthusiastic, and of course 
productive to the end that they may 
become profitable, permanent members 
of the organization. 

“T will not treat any further with the 
essential elements of your job or its 
scope, or a program of carrying it out. 
I am aware that in talking to you men 
as supervisors and assistants to your 
general agents, usually and rightfully 
you should not be required to define your 
job and lay out a program for it. It 
seems, and I think you will agree, that 
it is more properly the general agent’s 
job, in conjunction with possible sug- 
gestions from the company and you, to 
plan a program of training and super- 


.vision to be followed in your agency. It 


is your job to carry out and execute this 
plan. Therefore, if you will be good 
enough to bear with me, I shall try to 
tell you what would be my ideas upon 
entering into the program already laid 


out for me, if I were the supervisor; and 
what qualities I would feel I must pos- 
sess in filling the job. 

“First, I must believe in the program 
laid out for me, and I must believe in 
the principles of the agency. In other 


words, I mean that in entering upon this 





CHESTER O. FISCHER 


job I must accept the program and carry 
through. Obviously, I am not referring 
to a passive approval of everything 
planned, even though it clashes with my 
own conception of what should be done 
and how it should be done. 

“But I believe that where my ideas 
radically differ from the general agent’s 
his must prevail. Surely it is next to 
impossible to have the general agent 
operating on one program and his assist- 
ants on an entirely different one. Surely 
you will agree that there must be an 
agency plan in which the management 
agrees, and for which the management 
as a whole is enthusiastic. If there is 
dissension in the leadership it will soon 
affect not only the new. man but the 
entire agency. As a supervisor, I must 
teach this new man loyalty to the busi- 
ness, teach him and show him and prove 
to him he should be proud to be a mem- 
ber of my organization, why he should 
be proud to be in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Then teach him and show him 
why he can have and should have loyalty 
to his company and to his general agent. 

“I must keep a close check on all the 
men under my supervision. Not only on 
their volume of production, but more 
important—on how close they come each 
month to earning enough money to cover 
the minimum living requirements. Noth- 
ing causes more discouragement, result- 
ing in a negative attitude and an agency 
liability, than does the agent who just 
can’t meet his financial budget. 

“Then, I must impress upon the mem- 
bers of the agency my willingness to 
discuss their individual cases with them. 
To help them qualify their prospects, 
particularly those to whom they are de- 
voting a lot of time with no apparent 
results. I must indicate to them my 
desire to analyze their approach, pres- 
entation and close, in order to find. the 
possible reasons why a sale did not re- 
sult. When I am able to make sugges- 
tions for improving the agent’s technique, 


I must be willing to go out with him 
and help with the closing of business 
in order to demonstrate to him that | 
can be depended upon to direct him in 
the right way. In short, I must qualify 
as a ‘big brother’ to those whom I 
supervise. 

“Next, I must convey a spirit of kind- 
liness and sympathetic understanding to- 
ward the new man, particularly thdse 
who are getting their first taste of the 
hardships and responsibilities which usu- 
ally go with the business of life under- 
writing. While tolerance is necessary, 
the agent must show a willingness to 
follow my instructions and cooperate with 
me. When he fails to produce, as well 
as to heed my recommendations, then 
I must have the courage to bring about 
his dismissal from the organization. He 
is unlikely to succeed in it, but will 
surely build up a hostile feeling between 
himself and his supervisor because of 
his listless attitude, and this might easily 
have its effect on the agency as a whole. 

Next, I must not overlook the fact 


that this a big job — this is major 
league selling — if you can’t hit, you 
can’t play in the major leagues. In the 


final analysis you have to be able to 
hold up your part to stay in the game 
And, gentlemen, whether you can’t do it 
—or whether you won't do it, brings 
about the same result—only it is mor« 
of a tragedy if you simply won't. 

How Do We Go About This Job? 

“Reveal the way—-which means that 
the supervisor must be experienced him- 
self—he must know what it is all about- 
he must have been soundly successful 
himself—before he can expect to teach 
others how to go about it—and before 
he can hope to have the respect of the 
student for what he is telling him to do. 

“Stir the recruit into action. My idea 
is that I must go out into the field and 
actually do the job with the man. I would 
compare myself with the coach — the 
veteran who gets on a uniform and 
pitches right into the middle of the 
game—to explain what should be donc, 
when, and how and why. 

“I would teach the new man financial 
soundness. Salesmen are not always good 
business men. Because of over-enthusi- 
asm, self-confidence, etc., all important 
factors to the success of a salesman, he 
may over-extend his credit and finances, 
and so I think it is our job to help him 
learn sound personal money management 

“Teach him how to sustain his effort, 
probably one of the very first essentials 
of success in any business—sustained 
effort. 

“Set up with him, standards and ob- 
jectives. All of us work best with objec- 
tives and reasonable supervision. 

“At all times be thoroughly honest 
with everyone concerned. As mentioned 
before—be honest with the man, your 
general agent, and yourself in eliminat- 
ing the unfit man. I believe successful 
agency building is almost as much sub- 
traction as it is addition. 

“Have patience and tolerance. Surely 
these two attributes are among the very 
important characteristics of the success- 
ful supervisor. 

“Take proper cognizance of your re- 
sponsibilities to these men who Jook to 
you for knowledge and training and 
direction, Recognize your opportunities 
in this business and have objectives of 
your own—and last but not least—be a 
student of the business. I mean study, 
learn new methods, advanced practices, 
uncover new markets in your territory, 
and keep abreast of your organization.” 
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Alexander E. Patterson Talk 


(Continued 


unfit for life insurance selling, will sound 
absurd in the not far 


to us equally 
distant future. We don’t have to dig 
very far into any company’s accounts 


to find the fallacy of the statement 
that since agents unsuited to our busi- 
ness are paid on a commission basis 
they are not a source of expense, Plenty 
of studies have been made to show the 
We think we 
to why we 
men in our 


high cost of poor results. 
know all the answers as 
should have only career 
business, both from the company’s and 
the underwriter’s point of Our 
job now, as I said before, is to put this 


knowledge into practice. 


view. 


Source of Income 
Assuming we all agree on the facts 
as to why the minimum income level in 
our business is not as high as it should 
be and accept the figures arrived at by 
the Gallup Poll of Public Opinion as to 
what constitutes minimum income, we 
are then face to face with the most 
important question; namely, how to raise 
the minimum income level of life under- 


writers. 

All income, of course, must come from 
two sources: I—Your inherited or earned 
money at work; 2—Yourself at work. 

Since underwriters who have substan- 
tial amounts of money at work to sup- 
plement their earnings aren’t the ones 
who are really concerned about minimum 
incomes, we can confine our discussion 
to the latter group—those whose earn- 
ings depend on their own efforts in the 
field. 

Yourself at Work 


In speaking to this group I am not 
voing to indulge in platitudes about the 
relationship of work to income but, in 
passing, I’d like to say that a poll of 
more than 100 members of a Sales 
Executive Club of one of our great 
metropolitan centers brought out the 
fact that of 624 salesmen discharged in 
various lines of industry, 196 or nearly 
one out of three were dropped for lack 
of industry. What’s more, these figures 
are almost identical with those giving 
the results of a nation-wide survey made 
among sales executives some 20 years 
ago, 

It has always been my belief that 
there is no greater lack of industry 
among life insurance salesmen than there 
is among any other group of salesmen. 
However, it is well known that minimum 
incomes for life underwriters are predi- 
cated on a minimum amount of real 
honest-to-goodness work. 


Importance of Large Number of Cases 


Incidentally, while we are on the sub- 
ject of work, it has long been recognized 
that to be permanently successful in 
this business a man must be long on 
number of cases. The other day Elliott 
Hall of New York City showed me a 
study of the records of 16 underwriters 
who might be classed as “millionaires.” 
They represented some 12 different com- 
panies. Their average length of service 
in life insurance was 149 years; their 
average annual production was $972,478 
over that period; their average policy 
was only $6,304 but the average num- 
ber of paid lives for this entire group 
over a period of nearly 14 years was 170 
paid for cases per year! A truly re- 
markable record—but it may be said for 
the average man or woman who wants 
to have a “minimum income” in the busi- 
ness of life underwriting that there can 
be no permanent success in this busi- 
ness without a large number of paid-for 
each and every year. Ask the 
members of the “million dollar round 
table” present at this convention and I 
am sure that they will verify the ac- 
curacy of that statement. It is my 


cases 


observation after nearly thirty years of 


from 
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experience in this business that the ex- 
ceptions to this rule are rare. 

Not only do minimum incomes require 
a minimum amount of work but a mini- 
mum amount of knowledge about our 
business. I don’t mean that we all must 
sell in terms of tax savings or by means 
of elaborate audits any more than I 
think it would be a good idea for all 
florists to specialize in orchids, but by 
the very nature of his work, a life under- 
writer is a financial adviser and a 
knowledge of financial problems is never 
inborn. 

Take the social security situation. I 
was talking the other day with an under- 
writer who, fortunately for him, has 
some inherited money at work, since 
the amount he receives from himself at 
work would place his income far below 
the amount which the Gallup Poll stipy- 
lates as necessary for health and com- 


fort. He felt that the Social Security 
Act was interfering with his business 
and yet, from his remarks, I realized 


that he was in pretty much of a fog as 
to the provisions of the act. How could 
he possibly, then, sell insurance to sup- 
plement social security incomes when he 
hadn’t given enough study to the act to 
find out what these incomes were or to 
whom they were to be paid? 

Mental Attitude 


There is also the question of mental 
attitude toward the work of life insur- 
ance selling. I was impressed by a com- 
ment on a world series game made one 
time by Walter Hagen, who, as you 
know’ could have been a big league ball 
player as well as a big league golfer. 

“I'd like to be in this world series,” 
said Hagen to Gabby Hartnett, the Cubs’ 
star catcher, “with two out in the ninth 
and the winning or tying run on second 
basé,” 

“One helluva spot,” Gabby said. 

“T- know it is,” Hagen answered. “A 
lot of fellows would go to bat thinking 
how terrible it would be to pop up or 
strike out. I might strike out or pop 
up, but I don’t think that idea would 
ever occur to me. My angle would be 
that here’s the big chance.” It’s this 
mental attitude which I think explains 
why some men should be in our business 
and some men shouldn’t, regardless of 
how hard they work or how much they 
know. 

In making these remarks to this group, 
I realize that I am in exactly the posi- 
tion of the preacher who harangues the 
few who do come to church about the 
small attendance. You represent the 
group who are fitted for life insurance 
selling and who are willing to put in 
enough work and enough study to make 
a success of this business. As such you 
have an important part to play in build- 
ing the prestige for surmounting the 
obstacles which stand in the way of 
raising the minimum incomes of life 
underwriters. 

The Underwriter’s Part in the Picture 

Perhaps as underwriters you may feel 
that the problem of raising the minimum 
level of income is merely a problem for 
those in charge of company manage- 
ment, or those in charge of agency 
management to solve. It is, in a sense, 
for neither can shirk a substantial share 
of the responsibility. But if you want 
a clear view of the role you as life 
underwriters can play in solving the 
problem, leaf over a few pages of the 
history of this National Association of 
Life Underwriters and you will see what 
it has accomplished in the past by way 
of eliminating evils like rebating, un- 
ethical practices, etc., and can accom- 
plish in the future by way of eliminating 
the “lame ducks” from our ranks. The 
comprehensive “History of Life Insur- 
ance in its Formative Years” published 
last year by the American Conservation 
Company sums up the accomplishments 
of the National Association in these 
terms: 

“If one studies year after year the 
minutes of each (National Association) 
convention, one is impressed with the 


fact that we have a true mirror of the 
developing science of life insurance in 
the United States. The National Asso- 
ciation spied storm dangers and sug- 
gested reforms in ample time in advance 
of their happening for remedial meas- 
ures to be taken,... 

If life insurance has been able to 

survive the many adverse happenings 

that have overtaken the American 
scheme of things since 1890, it is due 
in large measure to the large-minded 
vision brought to underwriting prob- 
lems by the National Association of 

Life Underwriters.” 

The accomplishments of any associa- 
tion, of course, are merely the sum total 
of the accomplishments of its individual 
members, and if, as the Chinese proverb 
states, “a picture is worth ten thousand 
words,” it is equally true that the work 
of a career underwriter is worth ten 
thousand statements on the part of life 
insurance companies as to the oppor- 
tunities life insurance selling offers. 
Your very success builds prestige for the 
caveer of life underwriting, and the mem- 
bers of this group are going to be an 
extremely important factor in determin- 
ing the way in which the work of life 
underwriting is regarded by the Amer- 
ican public in the future. You build 
prestige for your companies, as well. 

We know that never in our history 
has public appreciation of life insurance 
been as great as it is now and that 
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completed all of the C.L.U. educational 
program this year. The total number 
of Chartered Life Underwriters is thus 
brought to 1,247. An additional 105 com- 
pleted all of the examinations, but. stiil 
have their experience requirements to 
fulfill. It is also worthy of note that 
1,446 additional underwriters also have 
credit for the completion of some one 
or more of the five examinations, name- 
ly, 117 for four of the five examinations, 
262 more for three examinations, 486 
more for two examinations, and 5&1 more 
for one examination. In all 2,798 have 
completed the C.L.U. program in whole 
or in part. Up to date 3,644 applica- 
tions for the taking of the C.L.U. exami- 
nations have been approved. Moreover, 
many more underwriters, although the 
number cannot be definitely ascertained, 
have been induced to undertake the 
course of study. It is also important 
to note with respect to the 1,352 who 
have completed all of the educational 
requirements of the College, over the 
past ten years, that, exclusive of death, 
only 23 have dropped out of the life 
insurance business. This is interesting 
when considered in the light of the much 
discussed turn-over problem in life in- 
surance, 

“The past ten years, since the organ- 
ization of the College in 1927, may be 
justly called The Pioneering Decade. 
Frankly, we may be proud of the results, 
especially when six of the ten years 
fell within a dismal business depression 
Not only has the volume of candidates 
been satisfactory, but throughout educa- 
tional standards have been kept high 
and have been enforced inflexibly. In 
other words, the record of the College 
has always been a clean one, command- 
ing the respect of universities and col 
leges everywhere. At present the num- 
ber of universities and colleges cooperat 
ing with the American College totals 75, 
and in addition there have been organ- 
ized 135 study groups for the conduct 
of the work in centers where an institu- 
tion of learning is not available for the 
purpose. 

‘But all that has been done will seem 
small by way of comparison with that 
which will be done. We are now through 
with the pioneering. The decade lying 
ahead may be justly called The Decade 
of Expansion. We shall build upon the 
foundations already created, and I am 
confident that ten years from now we 
shall have a real worthwhile account of 
accomplishment to relate.” 
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never have opportunities been greater 
Estimates of the Department of Labor 
Washington, and the National Industriaj 
Conference Board indicate that there are 
3% more people employed in industry 
at the beginning of June, 1937, than were 
employed at the 1929 peak, while the 
payroll of industry in this country has 
increased during this period 2.4%, More. 
over, according to the June, 1937, “Sy. 
vey of Current Business” published by 
the Department of Commerce, our na- 
tional income increased from 55 billions 
in 1935 to 63.8 billions in 1936—the larg. 
est increase for any year during the 
recovery period. The net value of goods 
and services produced in the United 
States in 1936 was nearly 25 billions, or 
61% above the low point of the depres- 
sion recorded in 1932, each of the major 
industrial divisions contributing to this 
enlarged output. 


So, it stands to reason since employ- 
ment and income and finished products 
are increasing; since the need for life 
insurance is recognized more generally 
by the public at large than ever before: 
since the services rendered are more 
efficient today than in the past, and since 
most progressive companies and agencies 
are sincerely attempting to raise the 
standards of their field representatives, 
there should be abundant opportunity for 


increasing minimum incomes for those 
who are distributing life insurance 
service. 


$31,000 Fund for Education 


\ fund amounting to more than $31- 
000 has been 
through the efforts of a 
headed by Henry E. North, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, set up 
as a cooperative fund for underwriter 
education to be available to representa- 
tives of all subscribing companies. Mr 
North made this announcement at the 
conferment exercises of the American 
College of Life Underwriters Thursday 
morning at Denver. 


subscribed by companies 
committee 


Go to Troutdale for Dinner 
The convention left 
afternoon for Troutdale-in-the- 
a Rocky Mountain resort thirty- 
from insur- 
wives will have 
entertainment to- 
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Merle Thorpe 

(Continued from Page 11) 
no better than name the institution ot 
insurance. It typifies capitalism of the 
individual, thriftiness, and the desire for 
personal independence, self-reliance, 
progress, setting up reserves for future 
No group is better placed nor 
recognize the significance ot 
individual freedom, and opportunity to 
work, save and protect, than the man 
who has an insurance policy. The opera- 
tion and fruits of the capitalistic sys- 
tem are his stock in trade. 

Policyholders Shock Troops 


“Insurance and insurance men are the 
product of the Old Order. Policy- 
holders are the shock troops on which 
this nation must today depend to main- 
tain perspective and meet with facts and 
figures and common sense the danger- 
ous political and economic fallacies put 
forward by tub-thumping demagogues 
and impractical demagogues. 


use. 
fitted to 


“With business repudiated and 4 
vacuum created, politics became the 
Great Promiser. We knelt before our 


new idol, but today the people are be- 
coming a little skeptical of that idol. 
We catch a glimpse of what look like 
feet of clay. We likewise glimpse the 
shadow of the bill collector. Progress 
will come not from the top down_ but 
from the bottom up; from the exciters 
of industry and their colleagues, the 
savers, who furnish the grabstakes.” 
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Fdward J. Dore Tells Of 
Experience With Tax Cases 


Edward J. Dore, representative of W. 
\, Alexander & Co., Detroit, speaking 
hefore the Million Dollar Round Table 
meeting at the Denver convention had 
“Taxes” as his subject and he ap- 
proached that subject by reviewing sev- 
eral of his actual cases in which the 
tax angle had resulted in large sales of 
life insurance. 

One was the use of the $5,000 annual 
sift tax exemption for a man with a 
large estate to set up a tax-free, in- 
come producing estate for members of 
his family. Another was a large single 
premium case purchased by a widow 
with $20,000 which she received in lump 
sum from her deceased husband’s in- 
surance. In that case the attorney was 
<o well pleased with the way in which 
Mr. Dore handled the many intricate 
details which accompanied the case, in- 
volving taxes, interest and loans, that he 
purchased an additional $10,000 of life in- 
surance on his own life. 





George E. Lackey 
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human life; the one seeks to preserve 
and protect that life, while the other 
compensates, in a measure, for its loss. 
Life insurance and law are protective 
devices, the one functioning within the 
other, subject to its supervision and 
regulations yet playing an important 
role in the carrying out of the ultimate 
purpose of the other, which is the pro- 
tection of the social unit on which 
our civilization is based—the family.” 

Nathaniel Seefurth, our guest today, 
one of the greatest friends that our 
fraternity has ever had, and a man 
who ten or twelve years ago saw in this 
cooperative legal specialty not only an 
unusual opportunity for a specialized 
service to the life insurance men, but 
one through which he could develop, 
has been most cooperative in the work 
that the committee has been doing. It 
seems timely to read a letter of ad- 
monition, which I might say out of 
deference to Mr. Seefurth, was invited 
by the chairman, in order that you may 
see the dignified manner in which we 
have gone about’ establishing this 
friendly relationship. 

Citing activities of his committee, Mr. 
Lackey quoted from a letter of Freder- 
ick Bruchholz, Chicago, telling of a suc- 
cessful meeting with attorneys in that 
city. Hayes McKinney of the Chicago 
Bar Association, Willard Matheny, vice- 
president of the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion, and Will Shafroth, director Na- 
tional Bar Association Program of the 
American Bar Association, were speak- 
ers at that meeting. 

Again I would like to pay my re- 
spects to one present who has now 
qualified for life membership in this 
great organization, Phinehas Prouty, Jr., 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Prouty has taken 
a very active interest in this coopera- 
lve work with attorneys, having served 
as chairman of the Los Angeles com- 
mittee for several years, and _ while 
president of that association in 1936- 
1937 can be credited with some of the 
most constructive work that has been 
done anywhere. Among other outstand- 
ing things which he has done has been 
the questionnaire sent to all members 
ff the association and also to general 
agents and managers of Los Angeles. 

; In closing may T repeat that the mil- 
‘ion dollar producer represents the lead- 
ership in our business, and through hitn, 
with all the fine qualities which he pos- 
‘esses, such as knowledge, enthusiasm, 
inendliness and those qualities the com- 
bosite of which make you what you are 
in the profession, I am confident that 
you can do a master’s job in your re- 
spective cities in creating this friendly 
telationship with the attorneys-at-law 
to the end that our citizenship can bet- 
4 re served and least approach dying 
r. 


Using Taxes 
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cussion of taxation—here or in the offices 
of our clients. 

“Your field is of course limited to those 
who pay direct taxes. But the number 
affected by direct taxes will constantly 
increase as the basis of taxation is broad- 
ened by lower exemption, as it inevit- 
ably must be. From this point on, I shall 
attempt, in my brief discussion, to illus- 
trate particular points discussed with 
illustrative sales to prove the motivating 
influence. 

Simple Taxation Approach 

“First and simplest of taxation ap- 
proaches is the suggestion to anticipate 
and discount necessary estate shrinkage. 

“From this case of this kind devel- 
oped an idea which I have used with 
enough success to know that it has 
sales appeal. I call it ‘Tax Anticipation 
Fund, with payments during Life Ex- 
pectancy.’ This I have tabulated and re- 
produced in example. Copies are availa- 
ble for those present who are interested. 
It consists of comparing the estate value 
of a life insurance contract, obtainable 
for a given amount of premium, with the 
annual investment of the same amount 
as the premium—assuming a return as 
high as 3% compounded can be obtained 
net after taxation. The estate value of 
the insurance is first compared to the 
sum of total deposits on a percentage 
basis; then the total which would be in 
the investment fund is likewise compared 
to total deposits. 

“If existing insurance does not total 
the $40,000 exemption permitted under 
Estate Tax Regulations, this is now 
brought up as additional and conclusive 
evidence of tax savings. If such exemp- 
tion has already been exceeded, then the 
use of a proposer application is suggested 
with the insured merely being the life at 
risk, and his wife or interested bene- 
ficiary being applicant-owner. Proceeds 
will not appear in the insured’s estate, 
and the transmitted estate again benefits 
by considerable tax savings. Motivation 
through taxation is still the watchword. 

“As a further enlargement on this, a 
careful check on your clients in the taxa- 
ble group will often reveal to you possi- 
ble sales based solely on owning the 
$40,000 permitted under existing Estate 
Tax Regulations, tax free where . bene- 
ficiaries are named. Do not overlook 
the wives in such a check of clients. 

Another Type of Case 

“Next in motivating influences comes 
the client whose case can be applied in 
many closely held family corporations or 
family partnerships. This is merely a 
case of where the value of interests may 
be highly appraised and taxed if trans- 
mitted by testamentary bequest; but by 
contractual agreement at a definite price 
through a buy and sell contract made 
binding by the signed consent of the in- 
terested parties, the value will be fixed 
for estate purposes. The attorney for 
the client should be consulted throughout 
the entire development of sale and final 
execution of agreement, it naturally be- 
ing understood that insurance contracts 
will be sold as the means of furnishing 
the cash for purchase at the agreed price 
This particular case, by virtue of a death 
claim, passed the test of both taxing and 
probate authorities. 

Another type of case is an unusual 
reverse on usual sales psychology 
prompted by sincere doubts as to insura- 
bility. Instead of advocating increased 
insurance to cover the rapidly rising 
death duties on an increasing estate, the 
doctrine of ‘giving while living’ was ad- 
vocated instead. The psychology of 
thought in brief may be summarized as 
follows: Wills are sometimes cold and 
unfair documents, not at all conforming 
to the needs or just deserts of each heir. 
Why not make, in part, a living admin- 
istration, giving now: 

1. While heirs are in their years of 
greatest need for their dependents; 2. 
while you are here to enjoy their living 
gratitude; 3. while they are young 
enough to enjoy your beneficence; 4. 
while you are here to give them financial 
counsel; 5. to see how they react to 


Steps in Program Selling as Seen by 
W.P. Worthington, Home Life, N. Y. 


Opening the seminar on programming, 
W. P. Worthington, superintendent of 
agencies, Home Life of New York, re- 
viewed some of the characteristics of 
program selling. 

Program selling is at least a two in- 
terview sale, said Mr. Worthington, the 
fundamental reasons for program being 
to present a plan which gives the owner 
of life insurance a clear, and perhaps 
new, conception of the insurance he owns 
and a plan which enables the underwriter 
to secure closing interviews under favor- 
abl circumstances. There are three steps 
to every intelligent sale—uncovering the 
problems of your prospect which life 
insurance can solve; working out a plan 
for the best possible solution to those 
problems; making the prospect want to 
solve those problems. 

“If you want a closing interview on a 
favorable basis,” said Mr. Worthington, 
“you must first determine whether your 
prospect has a problem which you can 
solve through life insurance. The job 
of the first interview in program selling 
is to get the prospect’s attention centered 
on those problems. Get them out on the 
table. Get them clearly defined and get 
him to admit in his own mind that they 
are problems—vital, important problems 
which you are going to help him solve. 
Remember this, you can’t sell a man who 
has no problems which life insurance can 
solve; or a man who doesn’t realize that 
he has a problem which life insurance can 
solve. Many of us in our sales proced- 
ure take for granted the problem is clear 
in our prospect’s mind.” 

The next step, said Mr. Worthington, 
is working out the best solution to the 
prospect’s problems. When a plan has 
been worked out is the time for the 
third step—making the prospect want to 
solve his problem. “When you present 
the plan,” said Mr. Worthington, “you 
talk about his problems and your plan 
for solving them. The problems arc his; 
you are not responsible for them. The 
solution is yours and you are responsible 
for the plan of solution.” 

Mr. Worthington then explained the 
sales plan the Home Life of New York 
has been using since 1933 called “Planned 





present means and then reshape your 
eventual will accordingly; 6. and finally, 
to reduce the heavy death duties and 


make present insurance adequate to 
cover death duties. 
All this, however, should make any 


eifts predicated on guaranteeing fixed 
income for the donor before making liv- 
ing distribution. In this case, over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
annuities were purchased by the donor 


Estates.” This plan is based upon a 
definite build-up of organized, thought- 
provoking ideas. First the agent talks 
about the insurance the prospect already 
owns—because resistance is to more life 





WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


insurance, not to the insurance he owns 
now. If the agent talks about his pres- 
ent insurance and how he can increase 
the efficiency of the insurance he owns, 
the agent gets his interest, cuts down re- 
sistance and paves the way for ideas he 
wants to sell the prospect later on. Next 
the agent finds out what ideas the pros- 
pect had in mind in buying the insur- 
ance. Usually he is vague on this point 

“Then we show him a picture of an 
ideal estate,” continued Mr. Worthing- 
ton, “an estate which would clean up 
his obligations, guarantee an income suf- 
ficient to keep his family together until 
his children are grown and self-support- 
ing, an estate which would give his chil- 
dren a college education if that was part 
of his plan, and one which would: enabl 
him to retire on a guaranteed income at 
any age he designates, which would con- 
tinue as long as he lived even if he lived 


to be 100.” 


and wife and irrevocable trusts set up 
But, the ensuing by-products, mark you, 
have been continuous, for their heirs, 
instead of postponing eventual increas« 
in their own life’insurance program un 
til inheritance by death, have now bk 
come present active clients. 

These few typical illustrations are 
given merely to demonstrate that for 
my own methods I find it best to know 
these taxes, talk life but sell insurance 


Tax Anticipation Fund 
With Payment during Life Expectancy 


7 ~ 
Age 55 
1. By immediate creation of necessary amount through payment of premium 
$100,000 Life Insurance. 
2. By investing annually similar amounts, assuming that a return as high as 
3% compounded can be obtained net after taxation 
METHOD I METHOD 11 

End of Total Insurance Div. Accum. Total Estate © of Total % of 
Year Deposits Death Value Return * “alue Deposits Amt. Accur Total 
1 $ 5,693 100.000 $ 557 $100,557 1766.0% $ 5,264 103.0% 
2 11,386 100,000 1,157 101,157 88.0 11,904 104.5 
3 17,079 100,000 1,805 101.805 596.0 18,125 106.1 
4 22,772 100,000 2,506 102,506 450.0 24,533 107.7 
5 28,465 100,000 3,262 163,062 363.0 31.133 1090.3 
6 34,158 100,000 4.074 104,074 305.0 37,931 111.0 
7 39,851 100,000 4,949 104,989 263.0 44.933 112.7 
8 45,544 100,000 5,889 105,889 232.0 52,145 114.5 
9 51,237 100,000 6.898 106,898 200.0 50,573 116.2 
10 56,930 100,000 7,981 107,981 190.0 67,225 118.1 
1] 62,623 100,000 9.142 109,142 174.0 75,105 1199 
12 68,316 100,000 10,385 110,385 162.0 83,222 1218 
13 74,009 100,000 11,710 111,710 151.0 91,582 123.7 
14 79,702 100,000 13,122 113,122 142.0 100,193 125.7 
15 85,395 100,000 14.623 114,623 134.0 109.062 127.7 
16 91,088 100,000 16,287 116,287 128.0 118,199 129.7 


* Based on 1937 Schedule and Interest Rate. Mt 
Rate of Interest, net after taxation, may be modified so as to make results 


Note: 


Not guaranteed 


under Method I be exceeded by Method II only after expiration of exact number 


of years of expectancy. 
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Assured Income Means Happiness, so 
Sell Happiness, Says Dix Teachenor 


Big business through many cases was 
the subject of a brief talk by Dix Teach- 
enor, agent for the Kansas City Life, at 
Kansas City, Mo., before the life under- 


writers in Denver, August 25. Mr. 


DIX TEACHENOR 


Teachenor is a Miilion Dollar Round 
Table member and a C.L.U. 


part: 


He said in 
“Everyone wants to be happy. It is 
easy to sell anyone something he wants 
To be happy 
any intelligent person must have income. 


so sell him happiness. 


Happiness and income go together—so 
sell happiness in the form of guaranteed 
incomes from life insurance and annui- 
Take income away and happiness 
goes with it. 


ties. 


“Income is likewise necessary for the 





happiness of the life underwriter and in 
order to get that income all he need do 
is to set for himself a quota of daily 
interviews. Many daily interviews mean 
happiness to the life underwriter. In- 
stead of sétting for myself a weekly or 
monthly quota of volume, I set for my- 
self a quota of daily effort. To sustain 
daily effort and, as a check on myself, 
I have always kept a record of my actual 
daily interviews. I give you my figures 
to illustrate the important relation of 
sustained average daily interviews to 
production, 

“During my first year in the business 
I had 1,420 actual interviews, wrote only 
one application to every eighteen inter- 
views, issued and paid for only $136,000, 
but averaged 6 interviews a day. 
ing the last fourteen years, I have had a 
total of 10,821 actual interviews, an aver- 
age of 773 interviews a year, or an aver- 
age of 3.8 interviews per day. During 
that time I have written 2,738 cases, for 
an average of 195 cases a year. I have 
averaged one application to every 4 
interviews. These interviews produced a 
little over 16 million of business or an 
average of $1,143,000 a year, Average 
sized policy $5,840. 

“Since I averaged working on only 17 
days per month because of illness, holi- 
days or vacations, these figures prove to 
me the extreme value of every minute of 
my time during a working day. They 
further substantiate my belief that the 
only time really worth while to a life 
underwriter is that time actually spent 
in the presence of a prospect. 

“Of course, interviews alone won’t do 
the job. I believe in a dynamic ap- 
proach, an enthusiastic presentation, and 
believe and assume the prospect should 
or will buy before I go to see him; so 
that my mental attitude makes the close 
easier. 

“Naturally the subject of Big Volume 
Through Many Cases can be told in a 
few words—sustained daily effort with a 
resultant higher average of daily inter- 
views with prospects financially able to 
pay for an average sized policy. Five 
interviews a day will keep unhappiness 
away. 


John C. ‘Todd Puts Emphasis on 
Proper Distribution of Funds 


John C. Todd, agent for the North- 
Mutual at Minneapolis, speak- 
Million Dollar Round Table 
Hour, took programming as his subject 
and illustrated his talk with charts show- 


western 


ing on the 


ing the way in which he sets up a plan 
to meet the needs which the 
himself has outlined. He em- 


various 
prospect 
phasized the importance of taking care 
to arrange for the proper distribution of 
funds. In part he said this, 

“When no thought has been given to 
the basis of distribution in regard to a 
man’s life insurance, as is frequently the 
case with men having as much as $25,000 
of life insurance, and further, when no 
thought has been given to trusteeship 
so that the funds themselves are paid in 
cash to the beneficiaries, he is, in fact, 
requiring his executor to liquidate the 
finest investments that can possibly be 
made for his account. 
find a through 
which it is possible to actually make the 


“If we can method 
program create the sale, and at the same 
time to make the creation of the sale 
automatically lay out the outlines of the 
actual endorsements of the program it- 


self, we can do a great deal towards 
shortening the time spent. 

“The first problem is to procure the 
necessary information in the preliminary 
interview. It is important to bring a 
man’s ideas down to the minimums 
which he himself would permit if the 
matter were in his control, When a man 
tells me he wants to have $300 a month 
for his wife, I would rather force him 
to admit that $200 a month is the abso- 
lute minimum that she could get along 
on. In this preliminary interview it is 
necessary to discover four things: 

“1. How much cash would be _ re- 
quired in case of his death. 

“2. How much income would be needed 
until the children are educated. 

“3. How much life income is needed 
for his wife after the children are edu- 
cated. 

“4. How much income he needs in the 
event of survival. 

“Having procured this information, it 
is now our job to develop the informa- 
tion from the negative which he has 
given us, into a clear cut positive, by 
preparing the material. First, it is neces- 
sary to give him a bird’s eye view of his 
present plan as it now stands... . Di- 
rectly opposite this picture of his present 
plan, it is important that we set down 
what he has told us he needed under 
the title, What You Tell Me You Need.” 


Dur- . 





Harry Wright 


(Continued from Page 15) 

make up your mind that you are better 
off in the personal production end, the 
more successful I believe you will be. 

“In the first place, I believe as a per- 
sonal producer, compared with a general 
agent, you carry more prestige; second, 
certainly you are more independent; 
third, you can make more money, and, 
fourth, 1 believe without question, to be 
a substantial producer, you have to be 
smarter. So you want to make up your 
mind to permanently be a personal pro- 
ducer, and set as your minimum goal, 
to be a member of this group. Like the 
mother who said to her 14-year-old boy 
who was going to a party, as she was 
brushing his hair and fixing his tie: 
‘Now, Johnnie, show Myrtle a good time 
and be a_ good boy.’ Johnnie. said, 
‘Mother, make up your mind.’ 

“Certainly I wouldn’t try to pass on 


———:! 


any ‘high class’ advice to this bunch, Yo, 
are all million dollar producers, or pe. 
ter, but I don’t think any of us Should 
ever reach the point where we COnsider 
ourselves too busy or too important t, 
write a small case when the need exist; 
and I believe in so doing, we will no, 
only be better insurance men, but we 
will write more business. A small negoti, 
ation may develop in later years to th. 
‘big case we love to write.’” 





Business Approach 


(Continued from Page 9) 
insurable interest in that trust. The dif. 
ference between the rejected suggestion 
and the idea with pressure that clicked 
was the preparation before presenting 
the latter. 

“The Business Insurance and Tax ap- 
proach is like a military—sales—or any 
other great campaign—it is the painstak- 
ing preparation that goes on before the 
sero hour.” 


Caleb R. Smith Suggests Grouping 


Of Policies to Produce an Income 


Profit for both agent and policyholder 
in selling income insurance was explain- 
ed by Caleb R. Smith, agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, at Ann Arbor, 


Mich., whose address to the life under- 
writers in Denver, August 24, was Life 


CALEB R. SMITH 


Insurance as Protection to the American 


Home. Mr, Smith is a Million Dollar 
Round Table member. Part of his paper 
follows: 


“It would seem like a joke for me to 
even suggest to the members of this 
group how to place their insurance 
where it would render the greatest pro- 
tection to the American home. How- 
ever, I do believe we can help our little 
brothers a lot—those who are writing 
small amounts, to place their insurance 
on the income plan. In other words, I 
want to emphasize here that we should 
insure our insurance. It is necessary to 
emphasize the needs of such an oppor- 
tunity. The press is full of stories of the 
various schemes whereby people of little 
financial experience lose money that has 
been left them. 

“Everyone who receives a_ large 
amount of money, is surrounded by 
friends and well wishers, who, with the 
best of intentions in the world, so often 
give the very worst kind of advice. Sav- 
ing money is hard enough, but investing 
it safely is a great deal harder. The 


settlement options clause, creating as it 
does the opportunity for the safe invest- 
ment of life insurance funds, is, in my 
opinion, the most valuable feature of the 
modern life insurance contract. From 
the point of view of the representative, 
it is worth remembering that nothing 
has been more clearly demonstrated than 
the fact that the constant selling of in- 
come insurance will result in larger poli. 
cies, less frequent lapses and better sales 
in every respect. Such considerations 
alone, constitute one of the best reasons 
why income insurance should be sold. 


Income Idea Has Appeal 


It is a rare case where an agent has to 
send back an income policy as undeliy- 
ered business. In order to sell income 
insurance, however, the _ representative 
must thoroughly believe in it himself. 
There are so many ways of increasing 
a man’s insurance by talking income 
rather than lump sum, I could tell you 
a dozen different cases where I have 
gone to the insured who only had a 
small amount of insurance in force. Had 
I said anything to those men about tak- 
ing additional insurance, I am sure | 
wouldn’t have gotten to first base. 
go to these men with a new idea, that is, 
it is new to them because only a small 
percentage of the laymen think of in- 
surance in terms of income. 

“IT call their attention to the fact that 
I have come to them to talk about insur- 
ing their insurance. Their curiosity is 
aroused, and they usually say, ‘What's 
the big idea?’ or ‘What’s the catch, any- 
way?’ I tell them their insurance is paid 
in a lump sum and in all probability 
would be spent within a few short years. 
I suggest that the policies be grouped 
together with the exception of a small 
amount and paid on the income plan. 
Invariably, this brings up the subject of 
needs—the very thing I want him to talk 
about, The first thing they want, natur- 
ally, is the mortgage on their home paid 
for and enough cash left to pay up the 
last illness expense. If possible present 
a program that will see the children 
through school and give the wife a small 
income for life. ; 

“There is another very important point 
which appeals to most men. That is to 
show him that while he is paying pre- 
miums to protect his family, he is also 
building up a reserve which will take 
care of him and his wife in old age. 
With very few exceptions, such as, insur- 
ance for business purposes, inheritance 
taxation and the so-called clean-up fund, 
insurance should be sold on the income 
plan. If we do this, the purpose. for 
which life insurance has been written 
will not be defeated and we will be ren- 
dering a greater service for the Protec- 
tion of the American Home.” 
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Martin Tells How to Convince Man 
Who Declares He Hasn’t Any Money 


The address of Stanley E. Martin to 
the life underwriters assembled in Den- 
ver, August 25, was high in human in- 
terest and realism. Mr. Martin is super- 
visor for the State Mutual Life, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the title of his paper was 
Responsibility to the Public. It follows: 

One day I went into a small suburban 
bank to talk with the manager. There 
were no customers in the bank at the 
time and the manager said to me, 


“Watch this coming in the door—it’s un- 
usual.” 

So I looked and saw a well dressed 
young woman come into the bank with 


4 little curly headed girl, who looked to 
be about four years old, The little girl 
had a pass book, a deposit slip and a 
check; and as soon as they were in the 
door she broke away from her mother 
and went up to the deposit window, stood 
up on her tiptoes and handed the deposit 
sliy and check to the teller, and_ said, 

“Here’s the money from Daddy”; and 
you could hear her little child voice ring 
out all over the bank room. Then she 
siniled at everybody and took her 
mother’s hand and left. 

After they were gone I said to the 
manager, “The woman is quite lovely, 
and that’s a darling little child, but 
what is so unusual about it all?” 

And the banker said, “That child’s 
daddy, vhas been dead for more than two 
years 

Then was I impressed with the miracle 


of life insurance, that let this daddy 
project himself so beautifully into his 
little girl’s life; and I was impressed 
with how some good life insurance man 
had recognized his responsibility. 

A Man and a Scaffold 
In contrast with that is an experi- 
ence I had a few years ago. I went 


down to the little town of Lancaster, 
Ohio, to do some joint work with one 


of our men. He took me out to see a 
bricklaver who was laying the brick on 
the new Lancaster high school. This 


and six small children. 
bricklayer, made 
rental home, 


man had a wife 
He was a_ high-class 
$12 a day, lived in a little 


had no life insurance but was saving a 
little money in a building and loan so- 
ciety, 

When I got out to the high school 
site I found him sitting on a_ scaffold 
about eight or ten feet high. I didn’t 
have much luck trying to talk to him 
looking up. I took three strikes—and 
struck out. He didn’t want any life in- 


surance and didn’t want to talk about it. 
He didn’t need it. I went back to town 
about half angry because our man had 
taken me out to see him. 
Then three weeks later, 
scaffold had got up real high, it broke. 
This man fell and broke his neck. 1 
want to give you something of an idea 
of what happened. The little money out 
of the building and loan buried him, and 
within a few days the neighbors started 
to take care of the family. Then, be- 
cause neighbors aren’t organized to solve 
stich problems, Society was forced to 
step in, 
The mother had a little babe, nursing. 
The first thing Society did, was to tear 
that little baby away from her. A family 
in Lancaster adopted it. Then two little 
twin girls, three years old, were sent 
toa charitable home in Columbus. The 


when the 


other three boys were sent to three 
charitable institutions. 

A Woman With a Mop 
\ few days later I had a letter from 


the man with whom I had worked in 
Lancaster. He told me he was sending 
this mother to me, and asked that I 
ity to find her employment. I got her 
a job as night janitress in the building 
in which we have our office. Tonight at 
10 o'clock you can still find her, with 
two other women, sweeping and mop- 
ping, 


Last Christmas my general agent asked 


me to come down to the office and help 
trim a tree for the agency Christmas 
party. While we were decorating the 
tree this woman came in with her mop 
and brushes. She went back to the rear 
of the office building, where my private 
office was, went in, shut the door and 
stayed there. My curiosity was aroused 
and I went over and opened the door. 
Of course, I was prepared for what I 
saw. p 

She sat there at my desk, her 
her arms, sobbing her heart out. 
to comfort her, but there wasn’t much I 
could say. She said to me, “I’ve just 
come from Mabel Bassett, the head of 
the State Correction Bureau. I asked 
for permission to see my babies this 
Christmas. I haven’t seen them for two 
vears; but she convinced me that it is 


head in 
I tried 


better for them if I never see them 
again. I wish I could put a stocking 
on the tree out there for my _ babies.” 


Afraid of Being Ridiculous 


Now the point I want to make to you 
is this: Don’t tell me that if I had been 
able to make that bricklayer close his 
eyes for just five minutes and die, and 
see just the things that did happen, not 
what might happen; don’t tell me that 
if he knew that by living on $10 a day 


and saving the other $2, he could have 
set up a plan that today would allow 
me to give that woman a check for $150 
a month that would come to her as long 
as she lived—a check that would have 
kept her and those babies in a home to- 
gether, properly educated and enjoying 
each other’s company; if he could have 
seen that picture and then could have 
found a plan, don’t tell me he would 
have turned it down. Well, he just 
didn’t know, and no matter what ex- 
cuses I now present, I failed to recog- 
nize my responsibility. I was afraid— 
afraid that I might be ridiculous if | 
had the courage to make him sce the 
picture of life as it is lived. 


Hasn’t Any Money 


Later, in St. Louis, after I had made 
a speech at the underwriters’ mecting, 
one of the boys asked me how to answer 
the objection—“T haven’t any money.” I 
told him it wouldn’t do any good to give 
him the real answer, because I didn’t 
think he’d use it; that most of us 
haven’t the courage. But he insisted. So 
he played the prospect part and _ said, 
“I haven’t any money.” 

I replied, “Of course, if you needed 
this life insurance and had the money, 
you'd buy it. So when you don’t buy 
it, I know you feel that you either 
don’t need it, or you haven’t the money. 
Do you need it?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I probably need 
it, but I haven’t the money.” 

“A good many people tell me that’s 
the reason they don’t buy life insur- 


Ron Stever First Sells Himself The 
Future He Tries to Sell Prospects 


Ron Stever, an agent of the Equitable 
Society, at Pasadena, California, made a 
point of the success he attained by firing 
his own imagination with the results to 
be made possible by that success, in the 
same way that a good life insurance 
salesman whets the imagination of a 
prospect with the results to be accom- 
plished through life insurance. Quoting 
Mr. Stever: 

“It was 
try to make 


Emerson who said, ‘Never 
another man like yourself, 
because you know, and I know, and God 
knows, that one like you is enough!’ 
How many times have you attended an 
underwriter’s meeting and heard some 
outstanding producer tell how he did it? 
You copied his ‘approach’ or his ‘close’ 
word for word. You went home and 
learned how to say it backwards and 
forwards, and then you tried it on your 


best prospect. It was a flop! It was 
his sales talk—not yours. The things 
that work for me may not work for 
you, and the things which mean suc- 


cess to you may not mean the same to 
me. So, taking a tip from Mr. Emer- 
son, I would like to share with you an 
idea that can be used by every under- 
writer, regardless of how he works or 
what type of business he writes. Look- 
ing back over my five years in the life 
insurance business I am convinced that 
this idea has been more helpful than 
any other in striving to meet an in- 
creased quota each year.” 

Mr, Stever told of how he and his 
wife facetiously selected a stateroom on 
the Berengaria for a cruise given as a 
prize by his agency. He was new in the 
business and didn’t think he could make 

but he did. He made the point that 
icvenpetitin of the cruise, he needed 
the commissions the plus business would 
bring. There were obligations to meet 
but, being human, it was impossible to 
get steamed up over paying bills. But 
five days on an ocean liner! That was 


different. It was something to stir the 
imagination. Quoting again from his ad- 
dress: 


“From that experience came this idea. 
We had sold ourselves on doing a ‘plus’ 
job because we could visualize the re- 
sult. It was something concrete. Every 


underwriter knows that insurance can’t 
be sold by sound logic and cold figures 
alone. In selling, we attempt to stimu- 
late the imagination of the prospect. We 
motivate him through the use of specific, 
concrete, human interest stories. We 
get him out on the golf course with 
his cronies. He is sixty and the cares 
of business are left behind forever. We 
paint pictures for the prospect, and yet 
we give ourselves a financial statement 
for inspiration. Isn’t it true, the plans 
and objectives of most underwriters fall 
short because they are based entirely 
on abstract things; volume and_ pre- 
miums, calls and interviews, and com- 
missions necessary to balance’ the 
budget? After all, the average under- 
writer has more trouble balancing his 
budget than a politician. Why not then 
apply the same sound methods in sell- 
ing ourselves a future that we use in 
selling the prospect? If we can make 
our goals more definite and in terms of 
the things we can enjoy, if we can vis- 
ualize the results, then we will be stimu- 
lated to action, 

“Two years ago Mrs. Stever and I 
set about outlining our objectives for a 
five year period. Naturally we wanted 
to improve our mode of living and must 
have an increased income. But spe- 
cifically, what did we want? We listed 
our objectives and set them up in a 
leather bound book with as much at- 
tention to selling myself visually as you 
would use in the preparation of a $100,- 
000 case. Those objectives, and others 
which are added continually, occupy the 
most prominent place on my desk. My 
attention is directed to them daily. Two 
years of the five year plan have past. 
Nearly all of the original objectives have 
been attained and others have _ been 
added. The things we had hoped to 
accomplish in five years we are already 
enjoying, 

“The great bridge which now spans 
the Golden Gate was once an engineer’s 
dream. But engineers are practical— 
they make plans. Someone has said 
‘Every worthwhile accomplishment is 
the result of a plan.’ The world makes 
way for the man who knows where he 
is going.” 


ance, and I believe most of them are 
telling the truth. I think you are sin- 
cere when you tell me you haven't any 
money, but I wonder if you know what 
it ineans not to have any money, Did 
you have a good breakfast?” “Yes 

“Are you apt to have a good dinner to- 
night ?” “Yes.” “Have you another suit ” 
“Yes.” “Are your kids pretty decently 


dressed; have you an automobile, a 
radio? Is your rent paid?—Oh, you 
own your own home! Why, Mister, 


you've got money for these things. Let 
me show you what it means not to have 
any money. Let’s suppose that you died 
owning $1,500 of life insurance and | 
came to see Mrs. Adams a year later, 
after it had all been spent, and I asked 
her the same questions. 

“How are things, Mrs. Adams? Did 
you have a good breakfast 2” (Hesitat- 
ing)—“No, Mr. Martin, we scarcely have 
enough any more.” “The car?” “Oh, we 
sold that long ago.” “The radio?” “That’s 
gone, too. Oh, Mr. Martin, you don’t 
understand, we’re actually hungry. And 
it’s driving me mad. I don’t mind for 
myself, but it breaks my heart to see my 
little ones suffer. Oh, Mr. Martin, it’s 
been awfully hard since Charley’s gone.” 

“That’s what it means not to have 
any money, Mr. Adams—have you got 
$5 a week—to give them a break ?” 

What do you think, gentlemen? Do 
you think he has $5? Do you think I'll 
get it? 

Well, that’s my responsibility to the 
public—and yours—to have the courage 
to make them see the picture. I have 
that courage. Have you? 





Ostheimer Sees Analogy 
Between Life Insurance 


Selling and Card Playing 

J. Ostheimer, IIT, of Philadelphia, 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, addressing the life underwriters 
in annual session in Denver, stated that 
to be successful in life insurance one 
must actually live it. One cannot get 
by with a superficial knowledge of policy 
forms and rate books or with a grammar 
school technique. A sound and com- 
plete knowledge of this entire business 
is one of the prime assets of an agent. 
After listing many of the qualifications 
necessary to success Mr. Ostheimer pro- 
ceeded 

“Has it ever occurred to you how much 
all of us have in common with 
gentlemen of chance who once roamed 
these parts playing roulette, faro and 
three-card monte? Do you realize how 
much our success could be enhanced if 
we had more of the innate ability of an 
expert gambler? Surely, it cannot be 
news that a great many of the worth- 
while things depend upon a certain 
amount of good fortune or, as we com- 
monly say, ‘getting the breaks.’ From 
the time we first make out a prospect’s 
card until we finally close his file, we 
are truly engaged in playing an exciting 
game, one that is surprising similar to a 
poker game.” 

Then the speaker outlined the routine 
of a life insurance sale, and observed 
that an expert gambler must be a psy- 
chologist in order to encourage contrib- 
utors to the pot. He must be artful, 
confident and composed. He must have 
capital to carry him through when the 
cards run against him. He must have a 
complete knowledge of percentages. He 
must know when he has drawn an ex- 
cellent hand and when he has drawn a 
bust. He must play according to the 
same formula whether the chips cost ten 
cents or a hundred dollars. The stakes 
must not affect either his judgment or 
his actions. Mr. Ostheimer said in con- 
clusion: 

“Likewise, we should handle ourselves 
with the same degree of perfection while 
developing a half million dollar line or 
selling a thousand dollar Term policy, 
refusing to allow ourselves to be con- 
cerned with the possible remuneration.” 


those 
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Security or Insecurity of Agent is 
Dependent on Building a Clientele 


Building one’s own future security in 
the life insurance business by means of 
a permanent clientele was the subject 
of an address by Robert B. Coolidge to 
the life underwriters assembled in Den- 
ver this week. Mr. Coolidge is superin- 
tendent of agencics for the Aetna Life. 

He presented the picture of an insur- 
ance salesman who is capable in every- 
thing except that he doesn’t know how 
to avoid running out of prospects. He 
then pictured another salesman who has 
all the qualities of the other one plus 
the ability to make permanent clients out 
of his old policyholders. The latter man 
has found security in this business while 


the former has not. One is a client 
builder and one is not. 
Policyholders do not become perma- 


nent clients until a salesman comes along 
who insists upon thinking through all of 
their life insurance problems and plans 
with them, said Mr. Coolidge. Before 
a man can be considered a permanent 
client it seems necessary that he be not 
only a policyholder, and not only that 
he look to the salesman for life insur- 
ance advice, but also that the salesman 
has justified that confidence by giving 
complete life insurance service and help- 
ing him establish a sound life insurance 
program. Mr. Coolidge continued in 
part: 
Sales Versus Clients 

“During an interview, is your object 
to make a sale? Or is it, in every case, 
to make a sale in such a way as to 
also make a client? The definite sug- 
gestions which I should like to make to 
you are: 

“First: Go over your list of policy 
holders and pick out those whom you 
want as permanent clients. Then go to 
those who have not received the best 
service which you are capable of render- 
ing—including an intelligent program 
and see that they get it. Unless you 
are very exceptional there will be sev- 
eral. And if you are any kind of a 
salesman you will be surprised at how 
much business you will write in the 
process of making clients out of policy- 
holders. 

“Second: Be sure that all new policy- 
holders receive the kind of intelligent 
service which will make them clients 
Make it your objective on every inter- 
view to make a client as well as a sale 
One of the best client builders I know 
will spend as much time and effort in 
handling a $2,000 case, if it is the pros- 
pect’s first purchase, as he will on a 
$50,000 case, 

“Third: Follow up all clients regularly 
to see that their programs are adjusted 
to meet changing conditions, to give 
them an opportunity to complete their 
programs, preferably at age-change 
time, and to encourage them to nomi- 
nate new prospective clients. 

Personal Element 

“Thus far we have dealt with the 
professional side of life insurance sell- 
ing. Is there anything else that can be 
done to help hold a clientele? Decidedly, 
yes. There is the personal side of the 
question, which ranks in importance with 
the professional aspect. Authentic sur- 
veys indicate that 75% of the business 
done by men selling upwards of $150,000 
a year comes through channels in which 
the personal element plays an important 
part. How vital it is therefore that this 
personal element be studied, and under- 
stood, and utilized. There are three 
suggestions which I should like to make 
in utilizing the personal element in 
client building. 

“First: Make friends of your policy- 
holders. 

“Second: Make policyholders of your 
friends, 

“Third: Adopt some means of con- 
stantly enlarging your circle of contacts 
and friendships. 

“Let’s consider each one of these sug- 
gestions in some detail. Making friends 
of policyholders: I asked one successful 


client builder how he was able to get 
his clients to take such a strong per- 
sonal interest in him. He said, ‘That’s 
easy. I take an interest in them first.’ 
That seems to be a reasonable basis on 
which to start, but how are we going 
to show that interest? There are a 
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number of methods that are well known 
and effective 


“Another way to place policyholders 
under obligation to you is just plain 
hoosting xoosting fheir  lusiness In 


———— 





cultivating the personal interest of 
policyholders the important point is not 
so much to discover new ways as to use 
some of those that are already well 
known. 
Approaching One’s Friends 

“There are many salesmen who are 
reluctant to call on their friends. That 
is not difficult to understand. One of 
the characteristics possessed by prac- 
tically all successful life underwriters is 
their enthusiasm for what life insurance 
will do. One of the things which holds 
us back in dealing with our friends is 
that there is a commission involved. Per- 
haps that’s too bad. But does it alter 
the situation? Does it remove our obli- 
gation to show our friends what life 
insurance will do for them? Assuming 
then, that we are to call on our friends, 


how should we do it? I find that a 
tremendous number of underwriters do 
it just about 100% wrong. Let me 


illustrate : 

“Suppose that I call upon a friend to 
sell him life insurance, After the usual 
greetings I bring up the subject, but 
because the prospect is my friend I do 
it quite difidently. I am embarrassed. 
I high-spot my presentation, and present 
my plan without much force. And then 
I make little or no attempt to close. 
What are the results of such an inter- 
view ? 

“First: I don’t make a sale—because 
that is not how life insurance is sold. 

“Second: I lose the respect of my 
friend as a life underwriter and as a 
business man. He pities me—and won- 
ders how I make a living anyway. 

“Third: Being a friend of mine he 
doesn’t want to let me down too hard, 
so he says something like this: ‘Well, 
Bob, [ll tell you. I’m just not in the 
market for life insurance right now, I'll 
tell you what I'll do. Some day I expect 
to buy another policy, and when I do I'll 
buy it from you.’ Then T keep calling 
on him until I become a pest. 

Opposite Style of Approach 

“Contrast that with another type of 


Little Man Backbone of Insurance, 
Says Gantz in Talk on Merchandising 


Joseph M. Gantz, Cincinnati, general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual Life, looks 
upon life insurance as merchandise and 
life insurance agents as merchants. Ad- 
dressing the life underwriters in Denver 
he chose as his subject “Life Insurance 
Can Be Merchandised.” He is for more 
education in life insurance; he is for the 
C.L.U. movement and he is for merchan- 
dising life insurance as the evolutionary 
next step rather than in opposition to 
the professional viewpoint. He believes 
that like other things life insurance goes 
through a period of discovery, mission- 
ary work and finally reaches a_ period 
of commodity acceptance by the people 
Quoting from his address: 

Each Has Own Idea 

“IT take the position that life insurance, 
for most of the American people, is an 
accepted thing, Everybody has a con- 
cept, a prejudice, a belief, an idea about 
life insurance. They do not always have 
a correct or desirable view but they do 
have an idea and we, as life insurance 
men, are still in the missionary period.” 

Mr. Gantz defended use of the terms 
“merchant” and “merchandising” in 
speaking of life insurance, and extolled 
the virtues of the representative mer- 
chant in any line of business. Then he 
resumed: “I think perhaps we preach 
too much and sell too little. A mer- 
chant is interested only in what will sell, 
of high quality. If a life insurance man 
put a dress out in his window that he 
thought the public should have, he would 
still keep it there even if they did not 
buy it. The merchant pulls it out. The 
life insurance man would keep it there 
until it became soiled, then he would 
get it dry cleaned; then when it wore 
out he would have a duplicate made. 

“T believe that a man who will buy 
$5,000 ten year endowment as against 
$20,000 Ordinary that he should have, 


is a much better man than one who will 
not buy any, and as a life insurance 
man I have done something for that 
family if they have the $5,000. It is 
eisier for me to say I cannot do wrong 
if I let him buy life insurance, but if I 
tell him how dumb he is to go into stocks, 
or buy real estate, or have a car or a 
home—that life insurance is the only 
virtue—I always fecl that I have been 
virtuous but I never seem to have any 
money. : 
Good Work, Good Pay 

“Once it occurred to me that it was my 
job to make some money in this business 
or get out of it, and if the business 
could not justify my making money in 
an honorable manner I was going to get 
out of it. And I discovered that when 
men did good jobs they somehow were 
well paid. The hard thing in this busi- 
ness is to fail. It is easy to succeed 
if you give yourself a chance. The peo- 
ple of America want what you have but 
they don’t want it your way. You sit 
around preaching about the benevolence 
of this business, and most of us starving 
to death when we need not. Too many 
of us insist on climbing over the barbed 
wire fence when we could go in the 
front gate. I think the first thing you 
are going to have to do as a merchant 
is to recognize the facts of what kind 
of people buy your goods, where your 
corner is, and who your customers are 
and how they react. Then you bring 
yourself immediately to a reclassification 
of the so-called types, which is the com- 
monest way to start with your customer. 

Only One Type Exists 

“There are price buyers, the investment 
type, and the softie, but when it comes 
to types; when it comes to men as they 
really are under their skin; when it 
comes to things and the reasons why 
men buy life insurance, God made only 


interview. Suppose that before calling 
on a friend I make up my mind to g0 
the whole route with him, and be just 
as thorough as I would with any strap. 
ger. I present my plan completely and 
intelligently and as forcefully as I know 
how. ‘And then I make a determined 
attempt to get action. I exhaust the 
possibilities of the interview. What are 
the results of that type of interview 

“First: I may make a sale, because 
that is the way life insurance is sold. 

“Second: I win the respect of my 
friend as a business man and _ under- 
writer. He doesn’t pity me—he respects 
me. And he doesn’t wonder how I make 
a living. He knows. 

“Third: Whether or not I make a sale 
I don’t need to become a pest. I can 
forget him for six months or a year or 
whatever time may be indicated. And 
in the meantime he can be just a friend 
and not a prospect. 

“The last suggestion I have to make 
in utilizing the personal element in client 
building is to adopt some means of 
regularly enlarging your circle of con- 
tacts and of friendships. There are so 
many ways of doing this, and they are 
so well known that it hardly seems nee- 
essary to mention them. I don’t want 
anyone to think that I’m suggesting that 
you make friends just for the sake of 


selling them something. Friends aren't 
made that way. Just make friends for 
their own sake. Learn to enjoy meet- 
ing people—and the prospecting and 


client building aspects will take care of 
themselves. 

“In conclusion may I say that you can 
build your own security? No one will 
do it for you, and it won’t happen auto- 
tomatically, but you can do it. And the 
synonym for security in life underwrit- 
ing is—a clientele.” 


one type. The others just don’t buy life 
insurance.. A man may buy life insur- 
ance because his name is over the great- 
est corporation in America—the little 
house that says Joe Gantz & Co., Inc. 

his wife and his child. That is why 
men buy life insurance, and there is no 
other reason for buying it. 

“Men do not buy life insurance on 
logic. Logically it doesn’t work out. God 
made men illogical. He made them 
foolish and lovable. He put poetry in 
the hearts of the toughest men you ever 
call on, and that is why they buy life 
insurance. That is why you should at 
least give them a chance to buy it their 
way. 

Where Men Are Similar 

“If we believe in the idea of a com- 
mon denominator and one single type; 
that God made all men similar about the 
fine things they do in life, we ought to 
measure that against the fear of talk- 
ing as equals to the so-called ‘big shot’ 
that everyone seems to be afraid of, 
and being so careless about the ‘little 
shot’, the fellow who makes very little 
money. ; 

“The hardest thing to do is to recognize 
that all men are the same. Whenever 
you try to see the ‘big shot’ who cannot 
be approached because he is so busy 
making money, remember that just 4 
few years ago you couldn’t approach him 
because he didn’t have any money, and 
now you cannot approach him because 
he is making some. The big shots are 
just as scared as you are. They are 
the fellows who do a lot of yelling in 
the dark. All men, from six to sixty- 
six, have always wanted to go to the 
tournament and hurl a lance for the 
blue-eyed, golden-haired Gwendolyn 0! 
their dreams. So much for the ‘big 
shot’. 

Backbone of America 

“As for the little man we have always 
thought, perhaps, not worthy of our con- 
tacting and our attention because he 
makes little money and cannot buy 
much; I wonder if he is not somebody 
to be concerned about. I wonder if he 
is not the man who carries our $104- 
000,000.000 of insurance. I wonder if 
basically and actually he is not the un- 
heralded hero of America. T wonder if 
he is not the backbone of America. 
having taken care of his family and paid 
his bills.” 
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